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(ABOUT 1854) 
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now published for the first time, by Her 
Majesty’s gracious permission, in the 
Leisure Hour only. 
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© loand of dair Green giefade 


( LAND of Fair Green Fields, 


Where spring to summer yields 


In glad delight! 
Thine are the rolling hills, 
And thine the happy rills, 
The woods the song-bird thrills 
At dewy night. 


The blue seas gird thee round 
With loud victorious sound ; 
Winds bear thy name. 
God shield thy sturdy race! 
God crown thy homes with grace! 
May nought thy might deface 
Or dim thy fame! 


Let man with man combine, 
And love’s pure radiance shine ; 
Be truth unfurled ! 

Let freedom claim her own, 

And justice rule alone, 

And peace exalt her throne 
To bless the world. 


God save our Gracious Queen ! 
Long may Victoria reign ! 

God Save the Queen ! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us. 

God Save the Queen ! 


w. 
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Tom Wallis: a Tale of the South Seas 


BY LOUIS 


BECKE 


AUTHOR OF “ BY REEF AND PALM,” “WILD LIFE IN SOUTHERN SEAS,” 
“ RODMAN THE BOAT-STEERER,”’ ETC. 






TOM PITCHED HEADLONG DOWN 


CHAPTER I.—-FATHER AND SONS 


ORTHWARD from an Australian city, 
N and hidden from seaward view by 
high wooded bluffs and green belts of 
dense wind-swept scrub, there lies one of 
the oldest and quaintest little seaport towns 
on the whole eastern sea-board, from the 
heat-smitten rocks of Cape York, in the far 
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north of torrid 
Queensland, _to 
where, three thou- 
sand miles to the 
south, the sweep- 
ing billows from 
the icy Antarctic 
leap high in air, 
and thunder 
against the grim 
and rugged walls 
of stark Cape 
Howe. 

The. house in 
which the Wallis 
family lived stood 
at the foot of one 
of these bluffs 
within a stone’s throw of the beach, and 
overlooking the bar; and at night time, 
when the swift outward rush of the 
river’s current met the curling rollers from 
the open sea, the wild clamour and 
throbbing hum seemed to shake the walls 
of the old-fashioned building to its founda- 
tions. But to the two Wallis boys—who 
were born in that house—the noise of the 
beating surf, the hoarse shrieking notes of 
the myriad seabirds, and the sough of the 
trade wind through the timbered -slopes, 
were voices that they knew and understood, 
and were in a manner part and parcel of 
their own adventurous natures. 

Let me attempt to draw, however so 
rudely, an outline of a picture of their 
home, and of the sight that every morning 
the two lads saw from their bedroom 
window, before they clattered downstairs 
into the low-ceiled old-time dining room, to 
each eat a breakfast that would have done 
credit to a hungry bullock-driver. 

First, then, the wide, blue Pacific— would 
that I could see it now!—sparkling and 
shimmering in the yellow sunshine, un- 
broken in its expanse except for the great 
dome of Kooringa Rock, a mile from the 
shore, and from which, when the wind blew 
east, came the unceasing croak and whistle 
of ten thousand gulls and divers, who made 
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it their rendezvous and sleeping-place. To 
the north, on the other side of the roaring, 
restless bar (the house was on the southern 
horn of the entrance to the harbour), there 
ran a long sweeping half-mooned beach, 
ten miles from point to point of headland, 
and backed at high-water mark by a thick 
fringe of low, scrubby timber, the haunt of 
the black wallaby, and the refuge from pur- 
suit of mobs of wild cattle. Not a dozen 
people in the little township had ever been 
through this scrub on foot—but Tom and 
Jack Wallis knew and loved every foot of it, 
from the sandspit on the northern bank of 
the river to the purple loom of the farthest 
cape. Farther back still from this narrow 

elt of littoral, the main coastal range rose, 
grey and blue in the distance, monotonous 
in its outlines, and its silence broken only 
by the axes of a few wandering parties of 
timber getters, who worked on the banks of 
the many streams rising in the mountain 
gullies, and whose waters joined those of 
the great tidal river on its way to the 
ocean. Southward from the bar, the coast 
presented another aspect; high cliffs of 
black iron-stone rock stood up steep-to 
from the sea, not in a continuous straight 
line, but in broken irregular masses, form- 
ing hundreds of small deep bays with lofty 
sides, and beaches of large rounded pebbles 
or snow-white sand. This part of the 
shore was so wild and desolate, that, except 
themselves, a human being would seldom 
be seen about it from one year’s end to the 
other, and the boys only went there during 
the crayfish season, or during an easterly 
gale, when from the grassy suramit of one 
of the highest cliffs they loved to watch the 
maddened boil of surf far below, and catch 
the exhausted gulls and boobies, that 
sought refuge ashore from the violence of 
the wind amid the close-set, stunted herbage 
growing just beyond the reach of the flying 
spray. tron-bound and grim-looking, it 
did not extend more than six or seven 
miles; and then came another long stretch 
of sandy beach for thrice that distance, 
banked up by lofty sand-dunes covered 
with a network of creepers, and a saline 
herb known as “pig-face.” Behind the 
sand hills were a series of brackish lagoons, 
whose waters were covered with flocks of 
black swans, pelicans, and half a dozen 
varieties of wild duck and other waterfowl. 
These were seldom disturbed by any of the 
few settlers round about, who were too 
lazy to wade through water after a duck, 
although some of them would ride all night 


to steal a calf or a bullock. These lagoons 
had, here and there, narrow passages to the 
sea through the sand mounds; and where 
this was the case, the waters were literally 
alive with fish—bream and whiting, and 
kingfish and trevally, and—but there, the 
memory of those happy, happy years of 
boyhood amid such rough and wild sur- 
roundings is strong with Tom Wallis still. 
For the lads, as their father sometimes said, 
were born in a civilised family by mistake 
—nature having intended them to have 
black skins and woolly hair, and to hunt 
paddymelons and wallabies with boomerang 
and waddy, like the survivors of the tribe of 
blacks who still led a lingering existence 
along the shores and around the tidal lakes 
and inlets of that part of the country. . 
Of the town itself near which they lived 
little need be said, except that it was very 
quaint, and, for a new country like Austra- 
lia, old-fashioned. Once, in the early days 
of the colony, it promised to become a 
thriving and prosperous place. Many re- 
tired military and civilian officers had b2en 
given very large grants of land in the 
vicinity of the port, upon which they had 
settled, and at one time many hundreds of 
convicts had been employed by them ; then, 
besides these, there was a large number of 
prisoners who toiled on the roads, or in the 
saw-pits, or up on the rivers felling timber, 
under the supervision of Government over- 
seers. These wretched men were generally 
marched to their work every morning, re- 
turning to their barrack prison at night time. 
There had been at first a company of 
soldiers stationed at the port, but when it 
was discovered that the place was ill-chosen 
for a settlement—in consequence of the 
shifting nature of the bar—they were with- 
drawn to Sydney with all the prisoners, 
except those who were assigned to the 
settlers as servants or workmen. Then 
most of the principal settlers themselves 
followed, and left their houses untenanted, 
and their cleared lands to be overgrown, 
and become swallowed up by the ever en- 
croaching scrub, which in those humid 
coastal regions is more an Indian jungle 
than bush, as Australians understand the 
word “bush.” With the soldiers went, of 
course, the leading civil officials, and the 
little seaport became semi-deserted, grass 
grew in the long, wide streets, and the great 
red- bricked barracks and Government 
storehouses were left to silence and decay. 
Nearly twenty years after the breaking up 
of the settlement as a penal establishment, 
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Lester Wallis and his young wife had settled 
inthe place. He had formerly been in the 
service of the East India Company, where 
he had accumulated a small fortune. 
During a visit to Sydney, he had met and 
married the daughter of one of the Crown offi- 
cials—an ex-naval officer—and loth toreturn 
to the trying climate of India, decided to 
remain in Australia, and enter into pastoral 
pursuits. For a few thousand pounds he 
bought a small cattle-station at Port Koor- 
inga, and, in a measure, became the mainstay 
of the place, for in addition to cattle-raising, 
he revived the dying timber industry, and 
otherwise roused the remaining inhabitants 
of the little port out of their lethargic in- 
difference. but fifteen years after he came 
tb the place, and when his two boys were 
fourteen and thirteen years of age respec- 
tively, his wife died, after a few hours’ illness. 
The blow was a heavy one, and for the time 
crushed him. He withdrew himself almost 
entirely from such society as the place 
afforded, dismissed most of his servants, and 
lived for more than a year in seclusion in 
the lonely house facing the sea. His affec- 
tion for his children, however, came to his 
aid, and did much to assuage his grief. 

“Jack, my lad,” he said to the elder 
boy one day, as they were riding along the 
northern beach, “we must stick to each 
other always. You and Tom are all I have 
in the world to love. Had your mother 
lived, I should have liked to have returned 
to England and ended my days there. But 
she is gone, and now I have no desire to 
leave Australia. We shall stay here, Jack ; 
and you and Tom shall help me till you are 
both old enough to choose your future.” 

Jack, a sturdy, square-built youngster, 
with honest gray eyes, nodded his head. 

“T shall never want to leave you and 
Kooringa, father. I promised mother that 
before she died. But Tom says he hopes 
you will let him go to sea when he is old 
enough.” 

Mr. Wallis smiled, and then sighed some- 
what sadly—‘ Time enough to think of that, 
Jack. But I would rather he thought of 
something else. ‘Tis a poor life and a 
hard one. But why do you not want to be 
a sailor?” 

Jack shook his head—“ I should like to be 
an explorer—that is, I mean if you would 
let me. I should like to cross Australia ; 
perhaps I might find Dr. Leichhardt,” and 
his eyes glistened ; “ or else I should like to 
ride round it from Port Kooringa right up 
to Cape York, and along the Gulf of Car- 
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pentaria and the coast of Arnhem’s Land 
and West Australia, and then along the 
Great Bight back to Kooringa. It would 
make me famous, father. Mother said it 
would be more than ten thousand miles.” 

Mr. Wallis laughed—‘ More than that, 
Jack. But who knows what may happen ? 
Perhaps I may ~~ some cattle country in 
Queensland some day ; then you shall have 
a chance of doing some exploring. But not 
for some years yet, my boy,” he added, 
placing his hand on his son’s shoulder; “I 
do not want to go away from Kooringa yet ; 
and I want to come back here, so that when 
my time comes I may be laid beside her.” 

“Yes, dad,” said the lad simply, “I too 
want to be buried near poor mother when I 
die. Isn’t it awful to think of dying at 
some place a long way from Kooringa, away 
from her? That’s what I told Tom the 
other day. I said that if he goes to sea he 
might be drowned, or bitten in halves by a 
shark, like the two convicts who tried to 
cross the bar on a log when they ran away. 
Father, don’t let Tom be a sailor. We 
might never see him again. Wouldn’t it be 
awful if he never came back to us? And 
mother loved him so, didn’t she ? Don’t you 
remember when she was dying how she 
made Tom lie down beside her on her bed, 
and cried ‘Oh, my Benjamin, my Benja- 
min, my beloved—’?” 

“Yes, my lad,” answered the father, 
turning his face towards the sea, which 
shone and sparkled in the bright morning 
sunlight. Then the two rode on in silence, 
the man thinking of his dead wife, and the 
boy dreaming of that long, long ride of ten 
thousand miles, and of the strange sights he 
might yet see. 

From the broad front verandah of the 
quiet house, young Tom had watched his 
father and brother ride off towards the town, 
on their way to the river crossing which was 
some miles distant from the bar. Once 
over the river they would have to return 
seaward along its northern bank, till they 
emerged upon the ocean beach. They 
would not return till nightfall, or perhaps 
till the following day, as Mr. Wallis wished 
to look for some missing cattle in the scrub 
around the base of rugged Cape Kooringa. 
“ Wellington,” one of the aboriginal stock- 
men, had already preceded them with a 
pack-horse carrying their blankets and pro- 
visions, leaving Tom practically in charge, 
although old Foster, a somewhat rough and 
crusty ex-man-of-war’s man, who had been 
Mrs. Wallis’s attendant since her childhood, 
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was nominally so. He, with two or three 
women servants and the gardener, were all 
that were employed in, and lived in the 
house itself, the rest of the hands having 
their quarters at the stockyards, which were 
nearly half a mile away. 

Tom watched his brother and father till 
they disappeared in the misty haze which 
at that early hour still hung about the 
beach and the low foreshore, although the 
sun had now, as Foster said, a good hoist, 
and the calm sea lay clear and blue beneath. 
Then something like a sigh escaped him, as 
his unwilling eye lighted upon his lesson- 
books, lying upon.the table of a little en- 
closure at one end of the verandah, which 
did duty as a schoolroom for his brother 
and himself. 

“ Well, it can’t be helped,” he muttered. 
“T promised dad to try and pull up a bit— 
and there’s the tide going out fast. How 
can a fellow dig into school books when he 
knows it’s going to be a dead low tide, and 
the crayfish will be sticking their feelers up 
everywhere out of the kelp? Dad said three 
hours this morning. Now what does it 
matter whether it is this morning, or this 
afternoon, or this evening? And of course 
he didn’t think it would be such a lovely 
morning—and he likes crayfish. I wonder 
if he will be angry when I tellhim?” Then 
stepping inside he called out— 

‘* Foster, where are you?” 

There was a rattle of knives in the pantry, 
and then the old man shuffled along the 
passage, and came into the dining-room. 

“ What now, master Tom ?” he grumbled ; 
“not at your lessons yet? “Tis nine o'clock 


“ Yes, I know, Foster. But, Foster, just 
look at the tip of Flat Rock showing up 
already. It’s going to be a dead low tide, 
and 

“Don’t you dare now! Ah, I know 
what you're going to say. No, I won't 
have it. Leastways I won’t argy over it. 
And don’t you disobey orders—not if all 
the crayfish in Australy was a runnin’ up 
out o’ the water and climbin’ trees.” Then 
screwing his features up into an affectation 
of great wrath, he shuftled away again. 

Tom’s face fell, and again a heavy sigh 
escaped him, as he looked at the shimmer- 
ing sea, and saw that beyond the bar it was 
as smooth as a mountain lake. Then he 
quietly opened the Venetian shutters of the 
dining-room, and let the bright sunlight 
stream in. 

“It’s no use,” he said to himself, “ I can’t 


” 





work this morning. I'll try and think a bit 
whether I shall go or not.” 

Over the mantel in the dining-room was 
a marine picture. It was but rudely painted 
in water colours—perhaps by some sea- 
man’s rough hand—and the lapse of five- 
and-twenty years had dimmed it sadly; 
but to Tom’s mind it was the finest painting 
in the world, and redolent of wild adventure 
and romance. It showed as a background 
the shore of a tropical island, the hills 
clothed with jungle, and the yellow beach 
lined with palm-trees, while in the fore- 
ground the blue rollers of the ocean churned 
into froth against a long curve of coral reef, 
on which lay a man-of-war, with the surf 
leaping high over her decks, and with main 
and mizzen masts gone. On the left of the 
picture was a beautiful white-painted brig, 
with old-fashioned rolling topsails and 
with her mainyard aback; and between 
her and the wreck were a number of boats 
crowded with men in uniform, escaping 
from the ship. 

Often when the house was silent had 
Tom, even when a boy of ten, stolen into 
the room, and, sitting cross-legged on the 
rug, gazed longingly at the painting, which, 
to his boyish imagination, seemed to live, 
ay, and speak to him ina wild symphony 
of crashing surf and swaying palm-trees, 
mingling with the cries of the sailors and 
the shrill piping of the boatswain’s whistles. 
Then, too, his eyes would linger over the 
inscription that in two lines ran along the 
whole length of the foot of the picture, and 
he would read it over and over again to 
himself gloatingly, and let his mind revel 
in visions of what he would yet see when 
he grew old enough to sail on foreign seas, 
as his father and his uncle Fred Hemsley 
had done. This is what the inscription 
said : 

“The Wreck of the Dutch warship 
Samarang on the coast of Timor Laut; and 
the Rescue of her Crew by the English 
Brig Huntress, of Sydney, commanded by 
Mr. William Ford, and owned by Frederick 
Hemsley, Esquire, of Amboyna; on the 
morning of May 4th, 1836.” 

. 


* * * * 


Half an hour later old Foster clattered 
suddenly along the verandah, peered into 
the schoolroom, and then into the dining- 
room, where Tom sat in a chair—still 


. gazing at the picture. 


“Rouse ye, rouse ye, MasterTom! Your 
eyes are better than mine. Here, look,” 
and he placed Mr. Wallis’s telescope in the 
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boy’s hand—“look over there beyond 
Kooringa Rock. ‘Tis a drifting boat, I 
believe. Kate tells me that it was in sight 
an hour ago, before your father and Master 
Jack went away, eal yet the foolish crea- 
ture never told me.” 

Tom took the glass—an old-fashioned 
telescope, half a fathom long, and steadied 
it against a verandah post. 








SHE WAS SOON RUN OUT OF THE DARK 


“ Have you got her?” asked old Foster. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the boy quickly, 
his hand shaking with excitement; “I can 
seeher, Foster. There are people in her .. . 
yes, yes, and they are pulling. I can see 
the oars dipping quite plainly. What boat 
can it be?” 

“Shipwrecked people, o’ course. What 
would any other boat be doin’ out there, a 
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comin’ in from the eastward? Can 
see which way she is heading?” 

“ Straight in for the bar, Foster.” 

“ And nothing but a steamer could stem 
the current now with the tide runnin’ out 
at six knots; an’, more than that, they'll 
capsize as soon as they get abreast o’ Flat 
Rock, and be eaten up by the sharks. 
Master Tom, we must man our boat some- 


you 





SHED 


how and go out to them. Then we can 
pilot them in to the bit o’ beach under 
Pilot’s Hill, if the current is too strong for 
us to get back here. But how we're going 
to launch the boat, let alone man her, is 
the trouble; there’s not a man about the 
place but myself, and it will take the best 
part of an hour to send Kate or any other 
o’ the women to the town and back.” 
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“ Never mind that, Foster,” cried the boy ; 
“look down there on the rocks, there is 
Combo, and Fly, and some other black- 
fellows spearing fish! they will help us to 
launch the boat, and come with us too.” 

“Then run, lad; run as hard as ye can, 
and bring them up to the boatshed, an’ I'll 
follow as soon as I get what I want.” 

Seizing his cap, Tom darted away down 
the hill, across the beach, and then splashed 
through the shallow pools of water on the 
reef towards the party of aboriginals; whilst 
old Foster, calling out to Kate and the 
other women to get food ready against his 
return in case it might be wanted for starv- 
ing people, hurriedly seized some empty 
bottles and filled them with water; then 
thrusting them into Jack’s fishing basket, 
which hung on the wall of the back veran- 
dah, he followed Tom down to the boat- 
shed, where in a few minutes he was joined 
by the lad himself, and four stalwart naked 
blackfellows and their gins, all equally as 
excited as the old sailor. 

The boat was a long, heavy whaleboat, 
but she was soon run out of the dark shed 
under the hill, and then into the water. 

“Jump in everybody!” said old Foster, 
seizing the steer oar, and swinging the 
boat’s head round to the open sea. 


CHAPTER II.—CAPTAIN RAMON CASALLE AND HIS MEN 


NDER the five oars—Tom tugging man- 
fully at the bow, though still panting 
with his previous exertions—the boat 

soon cleared the éntrance to the little rocky 
cove, which, during ‘the old convict days, 
had been made into a fairly safe boat har- 
bour, the only one (except an unfrequented 
beach under Pilot’s Hill) for many miles 
along the coast. Five minutes after the 
oars had touched the water she was fairly 
racing seaward, for she was in the full run 
of the ebbing tide as it swept through the 
sandbanks and reefs which lined the narrow 
bar. Then as the water deepened and the 
current lost its strength, Foster shielded 
his eyes with his hands from the blazing 
sun and, looking ahead, tried to discern the 
approaching boat. 

“I can’t see her anywhere,” he exclaimed 
presently; “easy there, pulling. Perhaps 
she’s in a line with Koozinga Rock, and we 
won't see her for another half-hour yet. 
Jump up, Combo, and take a look ahead.” 

Combo, a huge, black-bearded fellow, 
with a broad many-scarred chest, showed his 


white teeth, drew his oar across, and 
sprung upon the after thwart. For two or 
three seconds he scanned the sea ahead, then 
he pointed a little to the northward of 
Kooringa Rock. 

‘*T see um,” he said with a laugh, “he 
long way yet—other side Kooringa—two 
fella mile yet, I think it”; then he added 
that the people in the boat had ceased 
pulling, and that she seemed to be drifting 
broadside to the southward with the current. 

Old Foster nodded—*“ That’ll do, Combo, 
my boy. You've eyes like a needle. I 
can’t see for the sun-blaze right ahead. 
Give it to her, lads” ; tlien he kept away a 
point or two to the southward, so as to pass 
close under Kooringa Rock, against the 
grim weed-covered sides of which only the 
faintest swell rose and fell to sway the 
hanging masses of green and yellow kelp 
to and fro. At any other time Tom’s eyes 
would have revelled in the sight, and at the 
swarms of fish of all colours and shapes 
which swam to and fro in the clear water 
around the rock, or darted in and out 
amongst the moving kelp, but now his 
thoughts were centred solely on the boat's 
present mission—they were going to rescue 
what would most likely prove to be ship- 
wrecked people—perhaps foreigners who 
could not speak English! Oh, how beauti- 
ful it was !—and every nerve and fibre in his 
body thrilled with pleasure, as with the 
perspiration streaming down his face he 
watched his oar, and listened for the next 
word of command from the old sailor. 

For a brief minute or two, as the boat 
passed along the base of the towering dome 
above, the fierce sun was lost, and Tom 
gave a sigh of relief, for although he had 
thrown off all but his shirt and trousers, 
his exertions were beginning to tell upon him, 
and he looked with something like envy at 
the smooth naked backs of. Combo and his 
sooty companions, who took no heed of the 
sun, but whose dark eyes gazed longingly 
at the white masses of breeding gulls and 
boobies which covered the grassy ledges near 
the summit of the rock. Then out again 
into the dazzling glare once more, and 
Foster gave a cry—“ Avast pulling! There 
she is, close to, but pulling away from us!” 

Tom jumped up and looked, and saw 
the strange boat. She was not more than 
half a mile away, and he could see the 
people in her quite plainly; she was 
again heading towards the entrance to the 
bar. 

“Give way, lads,” said Foster, “ they’re 
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only pulling three oars to our five, and 
we'll soon be within hailing of ’em. They 
can’t make any headway against the eb 
when they get in a bit farther, and are 
bound to see us afore many minutes.” 

The crew—black and white—-needed no 
encouragement, and without a word bent to 
their oars again, and pulled steadily on for 
less than a quarter of an hour; then Foster 
stood up and hailed with all the strength of 
his lungs; but still the three oars of the 
strange boat were dipped steadily though 
slowly, and she still went on. 

“ They're not looking this way,” muttered 
the old man to Combo and his listening 
companions ; then Combo himself, drawing 
in a deep breath, stood up and sent out a 
long, loud Coo-ee-ce ! 

As the strange weird cry travelled over 
the waters, Foster and his companions 
watched intently, and then gave a loud 
hurrah ! as they saw the rowers cease, and 
figures stand up in the other boat; then 
presently there came back a faint answering 
cry, and they saw an oar was up-ended as 
a sign that they were seen. It stood thus 
for a few seconds, then was lowered, and 
the strange boat slewed round, and began 
pulling towards them. 

“Steady, now, steady,” said Foster 
warningly to his crew, who began pulling 
with redoubled energy, ‘‘Goeasy ; we'll be 
alongside in no time now. Master Tom, in 
with your oar, and come aft here. Take 
out a couple of those bottles of water, and 
keep ’em handy, but put the others out 
o’ sight until I tell you. There’s a power 
o’ men in that boat, I can see, and I know 
what happens to a man perishin’ o’ thirst, 
when he gets his lips to water and has no 
one by to take a turn in his swallow.” 

Tom stumbled aft pantingly, and did as 
he was bid, and then ‘ooking up he saw the 
other boat was not a hundred yards away,and 
appeared crowded with men. Then followed 
a wild clamour of voices and cries, as the 
two boats touched gunwales, and a strange, 
rugged figure, who stood in the stern, cried 
out to Foster—“‘ Thank God you are a white 
man! Have you any water ?—ours was 
finished last night.” 

“ Enough to give you all a small drink,” 
replied Foster quickly, as he handed the 
bottles over to him one by one, “but we 
shall be ashore in another hour. Now, sir, 


tell some of your men to get into my boat 
as soon as they’ve had a drink.” 
Although the castaways were the wild- 
est-looking beings ever seen out of a picture- 
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book, they still preserved discipline, and one 
of them at once began sharing out the water 
in five of the bottles to the others, whilst 
the man who was steering, with his hands 
shaking with excitement, poured out a little 
into a tin mug, handed the rest back to 
Foster with an imploring look, and then 
sank on his knees in the bottom of the boat 
beside a small crouched-up figure clothed 
in a dirty calico shirt. As Tom bent over 
to look, he saw that it was a child—a little 
girl about five or six years of age. She put 
her hand out to the mug, and with her eyes 
still closed, drank it eagerly. 

“No more, sir, just now,” cried Foster 
warningly to the man, who with a great sob 
of joy, and the tears streaming from his 
haggard and sun-blackened face, had ex- 
tended his hand for the bottl—‘“ no more 
just now for the little one. Pass her into 
my boat, and get in yourself, but first take 
some of this,” and he poured out a full 
drink. 

The officer took it, drank half, and then 
returned it. “Is that all that is left ?—are 
you sure that we aresafe? For God's sake 
keep what is left for my child.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Haveno fear. In another 
hour we shall ke ashore. But hand me the 
little one, sir—pass me a tow-line here, 
some 0’ you chaps, an’ you, Combo, an’ 
Fly, an’ the other chap, put on all your 
beef and pull with all your might. . . Tom, 

ou sit down there with the captain, an’ 

old the babby. . . Never fear, sir, he’ll hold 
her safe, God bless her, dear little mite. . . 
Cheer up, sir, food an’ rest is all she wants, 
an’ all you an’ these other poor chaps 
want. . . Pull, Combo, my hearty ; pull, Fly, 
send her along as she never went before.” 

Tom, unheeding the excitement of those 
around him, as a tow-line was passed from 
the other boat and made fast, and Combo 
and his two black companions, aided by one 
of the castaway sailors, bent to their oars 
and tautened it out, was gazing into the face 
of his charge, who lay quietly breathing in 
his arms, whilst her father, weak and ex- 
haust2d as he was, was telling old Foster 
his story of disaster and death. It was the 
first time in Tom’s life that he had ever 
held “a baby ””—as he mentally termed the 
little girl—in his arms, and under any 
other circumstances his youthful soul 
would have recoiled from such a position 
with horror. But presently, as she turned 
her face to his, and said in a thin, weak 
voice, “Give me some water, please,” he 
began to shake at the knees, and feel 
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frightened and intensely sympathetic at the 
same time. 

“Only a little, Master Tom; only a 
mouthful at a time”; and old Foster, his 


As the boats drew near the little boat 


harbour under Pilot’s Hill, even the ex- 
hausted seamen in the one which was being 
towed gave a faint cheer, and began to pull. 





LANDING OF THE SHIPWRECKED PEOPLE 


face aglow with excitement, handed him the 
bottle of water and mug, and Tom carefully 
poured out about a wineglassful, and put 
it to the lips of what to his mind seemed 
more like a dying monkey, with a wig of 
long black hair, than a real human child. 


The sea was still glassy smooth, for it was 
in November, when a calm would some- 
times last for three days and more, only 
to be succeeded by a black north-easterly 
gale. 
Standing on the shore awaiting the boats 
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were nearly every one of Mr. Wallis’s 
people, who were presently joined by some 
few of the townspeople, who had heard of 
something being afoot at the ‘“ Beach 
House,” as the Wallis’s place was called. 

“Jump out, Master Tom,” cried Foster, 
as the leading boat touched the soft, yield- 
ing sand, “and give the baby to Kate. 
She’ll know what to do.” 

Tom, his chest swelling with a mighty 
dignity, surrendered his charge to its father 
for the moment, leaped out of the boat, and 
then held out his arms again for it, as if he 
had been used to carrying babies all his life ; 
and Kate Gorman, a big-boned red-headed 
Irishwoman, splashed into the water with 
eyes aflame, and whipped the child away 
from him. 

“ Oh, the blessed Saints above! Give it to 
me for the love av God!”’ and then, followed 
by the other women, and cuddling the now 
wondering child to her ample bosom, she 
pushed through the rest of the people, and 
strode up the grassy hill, leaving Tom bereft 
of his dignity and importance together. 

Food and drink in plenty had been 
brought by the women, as Foster had 
ordered, and the famished seamen, after 
satisfying themselves, lay down upon the 
sweet-smelling grass above high water, to 
stretch and rest their cramped and aching 
limbs, before setting out to walk to Beach 
House along the edge of the cliffs, for there 
was no other way. And then there came to 
Tom the proudest moment of his life, when 
old Foster, who was sitting on the grass 
with the dark-faced, haggard man whom he 
had addressed as “Sir,” beckoned him to 
come near, and rising to his feet said— 

“An’ this, captain, is Master Tom Wallis, 
sir, the master’s son. I sarved with ‘his 
mother’s father, an’——” 

The captain stretched out his hand to the 
boy, and grasped it warmly, as Tom hung 
his head and shuffled his feet, his face a 
deep red the while with delight. 

“An’ now, Master Tom,” resumed old 
Foster, throwing back his chest and trying 
to speak with great dignity, “there's a 
great responsibility on us until your father 
comes home. Do you think you can find 
him at Cape Kooringa, and tell him to come 
back as quick as possible, inasmuch as 
there is a party of sufferin’ and distressed 
seamen a-landed at his door, one of which 
is an infant, and needs medical aid at 
once.” 

Tom’s face beamed. “I can saddle a 
horse an’ be at the cattle camp at Cape 
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Kooringa long before sunrise. Is there any 
other message, Mr. Foster ?” 

“Yes ; tell your father that there are 
thirteen men, includin’ the captain and one 
infant child. Name of captain, Raymon’ 
Cashall, name of ship Bandolier. Ran 
ashore on the south end o’ Middleton Reef, 
on a certain date, slipped off again and 
foundered in deep water. One boat, with 
chief mate and seven men, still a-missin’. 
Can you remember all them offishul details, 
Tom ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Foster,” said Tom, who had 
before this heard the old sailor use similarly 
impressive language when occasion de- 
manded it. 

“Then, as soon as you gets to the house, 
and before you saddles your horse and goes 
off in pursooance of your dooty, I rekwests 
that you will rekwest Kate Gorman to send 
some person (Mrs. Potter’s boy will do) to 
meet me and the captain and his distressed 
and sufferin’ seamen, with two or more 
bottles of brandy, and some water, the key 
of the lazzarette being in my room. Please 
tell your father that these are sufferin’ an’ 
distressed seamen, with an infant as men- 
tioned, with no clothes, the ship having 
gone down sudden soon after strikin’, the 
second mate an’ the captain’s wife havin’ 
died through bein’ drownded when the ship 
struck an’ washed overboard by a heavy sea, 
with two men, a Bengalee steward, another 
man name unknown, anda native nurse girl.” 

With this rapidly delivered and puzzling 
message beating kink-bobs in his already 
excited brain, Tom started off hot-foot. 
The “lazzarette”” he knew to mean the 
cellar—Foster was fond of using the term. 
Kate Gorman had lived with them ever 
since Jack’s birth. 

Kate, red-fisted, red-haired, and honest- 
hearted, met the boy at the door, her rough 
freckled face beaming with smiles;though 
her red-hot tongue had a minute before been 
going unusually fast, as she rated and 
bullied the under-servants for being slow in 
bringing “ hot wather and flannels for the 
blessed child.” 

“The brandy shall Misther Foster have 
widin twinty minutes by the grace av God, 
for I'll bust open the dure av his lazzyrett 
widout trapasin’ about for his ould keys. 
But not a step shall ye move yoursilf till 
ye’ve aten and dhrunk somethin’ afore ye 
go ridin’ along to Kooringa, an’ the black of 
the night a-comin’ on fast.” 

And then the big Irishwoman, bustling 
and bristling with importance, yet speaking 
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in a low voice on account of the “swate 
blessed choild’”’—who lay slumbering on a 
bed that in Kate’s eyes was for ever sacred 
—hurried first to the kitchen, and then to 
the stables, and before he knew it Tom’s 
horse was ready saddled, and a huge dinner 
steaming and smoking placed before him. 

“T can’teat, Kate,” he said, “ it is no use 
my trying. I want to get to Kooringa Cape 
to-night. I promised Foster.” 

Kate bent down and clasped him in her 
arms. 

“An’ God go wid ye, Tom, me darlin’. 
Shure’s there’s no danger tho’ ’tis a lonely 
ride along the beach. An’, Tom, darlin’, me 
swate, ask your father to hurry, hurry, 
hurry. For tho’ I’ve niver borne a child 
meself, tis plain to me it is that the little 
one that lies a-slapin’ in your own mother’s 
bed will niver, niver wake in this world, 
unless some strathegy is done. An’ there’s 


no docther widin fifty mile av Port 
Kooringa; but the masther is full av 


docthorin’ strathegy. So away ye go, Tom, 
an’ all the blessin’s av God go wid ye.” 

So Tom, with a thrill of exultation and 
pride, led his horse down the hill to the 
shore, and, springing into the saddle, set off 
at a steady trot along the long curving 

each, towards the grey loom of Kooringa 
Cape, fifty miles away. 


CHAPTER Ill._-HOW TOM LIT A FIRE ON MISTY HEAD 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


ESTRAINING his desire to put his 
horse into a gallop, Tom want steadily 
along for the first eight or ten miles, 

riding as near as possible to the water's 
edge, where the sand was hard, though by 
this time the tide was rising, and he knew 
that in another hour he would have to leave 
the beach entirely and pick up a cattle- 
track, which ran through the thick scrub, 
a few hundred yards back from high-water 
mark. Although the sun was still very hot, 
a south-easterly breeze had sprung up, and 
its cooling breath fanned the boy’s heated 
face, and gave an added zest to the happiness 
of his spirits, for he was happy enough in 
all conscience. Here was he, he thought, 
only thirteen years of age, and the partici- 
pator in the rescue of a shipwrecked crew, 
the full tale of whose disaster had yet to be 
told. Where, he wondered, did the Bando- 
lier sail from, and whither was she bound, 
when she ran ashore at Middleton Reef. 
Oh, how grand it would be to-morrow, 


when he, and his father, and Jack were back 
at home listening to the story of the wreck ! 
And what strange-looking tattooed sailors 
were those with the reddish-brown skins, 
and the straight jet black hair like Red 
Indians ! South Sea Islanders, of course ! 


but of what Islands? And how long 
would they stay at Port Kooringa? Oh, 


how beautiful it would be if they could not 
get away for a long time, so that he might 
make friends with them all! Perhaps some 
of the brown men with the tattooed arms and 
legs would teach him to talk their language, 
and tell him about their island homes, where 
the palm-trees grew thickly on the beaches, 
and the canoes floated upon the deep 
blue waters of the reef-encircled lagoons ! 
Perhaps Captain Casalle might take a 
liking to him and—he bent over his saddle 
and flushed with pleasure at the mere 
thought—and take him away when he got 
another ship. Oh, he did so hope that his 
father and the captain would become 
friends ; then it would be so much easier 
(the “it” being his father’s consent to his 
becoming a sailor). 

And so with such thoughts as these 
chasing quickly through his imagination, 
he was at last recalled to the present by the 
sound of splashing about his horse’s feet, 
as the spent rollers sent every now and then 
thin clear sheets of water swashing gently 
up the sand. 

“Come, Peter, old chap,” he said, patting 
his willing horse on the neck, “ we must get 
up out of this on to the track—it’s getting 
too soft ’’; and jumping off, he led the animal 
straight up over the loose yielding sand 
which lay between the water's edge and the 
fringe of the scrub. Taking a drink from 
his canvas water-bag as he reached the end 
of the sand, he mounted again, and was soon 
riding along the track, which ran through a 
forest of native apple, whose thick umbra- 
geous canopies of dark green shut out the 
sunlight so effectually, that the sudden 
transition made it appear as if he had moved 
from light to semi-darkness. From the 
leafy crowns of the trees, and stretching 
across or hanging in giant loops upon the 
ground, or swinging high above, was a net- 
work of great snaky vines, black, brown, 
and mottled, and so full of water that, as 
Tom well knew, he had but to cut off a four- 
foot length to obtain a full quart of the 
clear though astringent liquid. Now and 
then, as his horse’s shoeless feet disturbed 
the loose carpet of fallen leaves, a frightened 
wallaby would bound away with heavy 
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thumping leaps into the still gloomier 
shadows on the left, or down towards the 
ocean, whose softened and lulling murmur 
sounded as if the shore on which its waves 
curled and broke were miles and miles 
away, instead of scarce more than a stone’s 
throw ; though now and then, when the sea 
breeze rustled the dome of green above, it 
sang its never-ending song in louder tone. 
Sometimes there came a whirr of wings, as 
with harsh screaming notes a flock of green 
and golden parrokeets, intent upon feeding 
on the ripe wild apples, would flash by, and 
their cries perhaps be answered by the long 
drawn-out note of a stockwhip bird. 

The end of the first belt of scrub at last, 
and Tom emerged out into the open again 
—a wide stretch of dried-up swamp, along 
the seaward margin of which the track led 
in a waving line of white, hardened clay. 
Far back on the other side were clumps of 
tall, melancholy swamp gums, and beyond 
these the thickly timbered spurs of the 
coast range, standing out clearly and 
sharply in the blaze of the sinking sun. 

“Come, Peter, my boy, it’s getting cooler 
now, and you shall have a drink when we 
get to the Rocky Waterholes, behind Misty 
Head”; and Peter, tough old stock horse, 
to whom fifty miles with such a light 
weight and easy-handed rider as was Tom 
was a matter of no hardship, shook his 
clean-cut head and, giving an answering 
snort, set off at a steady swift canter, glad 
to be free of the curse of pestering flies, 
which in the sunlight hung about his 
nostrils, and crept into the corners of his 
big black eyes. An hour later, and just 
as the sun had sunk, a blazing ball of 
yellow, behind the purpling range, Tom 
drew rein at a spot known as the “ Rocky 
Waterholes ’—a series of small deep pools 
of limpid water at the back of a headland, 
whose high bold front rose stark from the 
sea. He had still five-and-twenty miles to 
ride before reaching the cattle-camp at 
Kooringa Cape, where he expecied to find 
his father and Jack-—unless, indeed, he met 
them returning driving the missing cattle ; 
which was hardly likely, without they had 
met with them near a great frosh-water 
swamp at the back of Misty Head. Any- 
way, he thought, he would give Peter a bit 
of a spell for half an hour. If his father 
and Jack were already returning, they 
would be almost sure to stop at the Rocky 
Waterholes, and wait tiil the tide fell again 

-which would be towards dawn—instead 
of trying to drive the cattle along the track 
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through the scrub in the darkness, and run 
the risk of some of them breaking away, 
and being lost. 

Leading Peter up to one of the water- 
holes, he let him drink his fill, and, un- 
buckling the ends of the bridle, turned the 
animal adrift to feed upon the sweet grass 
and juicy “ pig-face”” growing lower down. 
Then a sudden ‘inspiration came to Tom. 
He would light a fire on the top of Misty 
Head ; it would only take a few minutes, 
and if his father and Jack happened to be 
near, they would be sure to come and see 
who had lit it, and thus he could not pos- 
sibly miss them. 

The landward side of the head was 
mostly covered with a dense thicket, re- 
sembling the English privet, but as it did 
not reach higher than his waist, Tom 
forced his way through and with some 
difficulty reached the summit—a little 
cleared space less than half an acre in 
extent, and free of scrub, but covered with 
coarse dry grass about a foot high, swaying 
and rustling tothe wind, which had freshened 
as the sun set. Lower down, on both 
sides, were a number of thick, stunted 
honeysuckles; and feeling his way very 
cautiously—for a slip meant a fall of two 
hundred feet or more into the sea below— 
Tom began to collect some of the dead 
branches, and then returned with them to 
the top. Once he had lit a fire, he would 
have light enough to show him where to 
find a thicker log or two, for there were 
many dead honeysuckles about, he knew, 
as the place was familiar to him. Pulling 
up some of the dried grass, and placing 
some twigs on the top, he struck a match 
and lit the heap. It blazed up crisply, and 
in a few minutes he could see his surround- 
ings clearly. 

“That's all right,” said Tom to himself ; 
“now for some big logs, and then I'll be 
off.” 

Fifty feet away the gnarled and rugged 
branches of a dead and fallen honeysuckle 
stood revealed in the firelight, and he 
walked toward it. Taking hold of one of 
the largest branches, he began to drag it 
towards the fire, when he felt a smart puff 
of wind and then heard an ominous crackle 
behind him, and then followed a sudden 
blaze of light—the long grass around the 
fire had caught, and a puff of wind had 
carried the flames to the scrub! Too late 
to avert the disaster, Tom dropped the log 
with a cry of terror, for he knew what a 
bush-fire at that dry time of the year 
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meant; and, most of all, he dreaded the 
anger of his father for his carelessness. 
For a moment or two he stood gazing at 
the result of his folly; and then a pe of 
alarm broke from his lips as another eddy- 
ing gust of wind came, and the flames 
answered with a roar as they swept through 
the scrub with a speed and fury that told 
Tom that ina few minutes they would be 
leaping and crashing into the timber on 
the other side of the Rocky Waterholes, 
and thence into the ranges beyond. And 
then, too, not only was his own retreat cut 
off, but the fire on the summit was eating 
its way to windward, and unless he could 
find some place of retreat on the sea-face 
or sides of the head, he stood a very good 
chance of becoming a victim to his own 
stupidity. As he looked about, undecided 
whether to try to get in advance of the 
flames by forcing his way through the 
dense jungle of the north side, down to the 
water, and then clambering along the rocks 
to where he had left his horse, or get over 
the edge of the cliff to a place of safety, 
there came another bursting roar, and a 
huge wall of flame sprang up and leapt and 
crashed through the gums and other lofty 
trees which grew close to the landward side 
of the water holes—the bush itself had 
caught. As Tom gazed in guilty fear 
at the scene of devastation, he saw his 
horse break through the stunted herbage 
above the beach on the north side and 
gallop down to the water, where he stopped, 
terrified at the sudden rush of fire and, no 
doubt, wondering what had become of his 
master. 

The sight of the horse standing there on 
the beach in the full glare of the flames, 
which now were lighting up the sea and 
hiding the land beyond in dense volumes of 
blood-red smoke, as the wind carried them 
inland, filled the boy’s heart with a new 
fear—for his father and Jack. Perhaps at 
that moment they were between Misty 
Head and the range. If so, then they were 
in imminent danger, for he knew that unless 
they were near the beach, they would be 
cut off and perish, for now the wind, as if 
to aid in the work of destruction, was blow- 
ing strongly. A prayer that they might be 
far away at Kooringa Cape rose to his lips, 
and then, as he saw Peter still standing 
and looking about in expectancy, he, like a 
brave lad, pulled himself together. He 
would climb down the north side of the 
head, before the fire, which was steadily 
working downward to the water, cut him 
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off from the mainland altogether, and kept 
him there until morning. Force his way 
down through the close scrub he could not, 
for the rapidly creeping flames feeding upon 
the dried leaves and undergrowth would 
overtake him before he was half-way down ; 
but there was, he knew, a break in the 
density of the scrub, caused by a zigzag 
and narrow cleft in the side of the head, 
reaching from near the summit to the 
boulders of blacktrap rock at the foot. A 
few minutes’ search showed him the most 
suitable spot from where to begin the 
descent, and guided by the light of the fire 
—which revealed every leaf and stone as 
clearly as if it were broad daylight—he 
soon reached the top of the cleft, which for 
the first fifty or sixty feet ran eastwards to- 
wards the beach, and then made a sudden 
and downward turn to the sea. The sides, 
though terribly rugged, afforded him ex- 
cellent facilities for descent, as, besides the 
jutting stones which protruded out of the 
soil, tough vines and short strong shrubs 
gave him good support. 

“ Easier than I imagined,” said Tom to 
himself, thinking of the pride he would 
have in relating his feat to Jack in the 
morning ; “ now here’s the beginning of the 
straight up-and-down part.” Grasping the 
thin stem of a small stumpy tree, with 
prickly leaves, known to the boys as 
" alpen” he peered over. Suddenly he 
felt that the tree was yielding at the roots ; 
he flung out his left hand for further sup- 
port, and clutched a vine about as thick as 
a lead pencil. It broke, and, with a gasp of 
terror, poor Tom pitched headlong down, 
bounding from side to side, and crashing 
through the stunted herbage, till he struck 
the bottom, where he lay stunned and help- 
less, and bleeding from a jagged cut on the 
back of his head. 

For some time he lay thus, and then, as 
returning consciousness came, he groaned 
in agony; for, besides the wound on his 
head, the fingers of his left hand were 
crushed, and he felt as if the arm were half 
torn from the socket. Wiping the dust and 
rubble, with which he was nearly blinded, 
from his face, he drew himself up into a 
sitting position, and began to feel his left 
arm from the shoulder down, fearing from 
the intense pain that one or more bones were 
broken; but in «a few moments he found 
he could bend it. Groping about carefully 
—for the spot where he had fallen was in 
darkness, though he could discern the sea, 
not far below, still gleaming dully from the 
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light of the fire—he found that the soil and 
rocks about him were quite dry and warm 
to the touch ; evidently, therefore, he was 
some distance from the base of the head, 
and above high-water mark. Slowly and 
painfully he crawled towards the opening, 
and discovered that he was about twenty 
feet over the water, just at the point where 
all vegetation ceased and bare rock began. 

Already he was feeling thirsty; and had 
he been able to use his left arm, he would 
have climbed down to the sea and swum 
round to the beach, where he felt sure that 
Peter was still awaiting him, with the 
water-bag hanging to the saddle-tree. He 
leant his back against a rock, for now a 
deadly sickness came over him, and he 
went off into a long faint. 


Ten miles away, and camped near a 
grassy headland known as the Green Bluff, 
were a party of eleven men, three of whom 
were watching the red glow of Misty Head ; 
the rest were lying upon the grass, sleep- 
ing the sleep of exhausted nature. The 
three who watched were Mr. Wallis, Jack, 
and the black stockman, Wellington; those 
who slept were the first mate and seven of 
a boat’s crew of the Bandolier. Only a few 
hours previously the latter had made the 
coast at the mouth of a small fresh-water 
creek, running into the sea at the Green 
Bluff, and were discovered there by Jack, 
who was tailing some cows and calves on the 
bank, whilst his father and Wellington 
were looking for the rest of the missing 
cattle farther up the creek. The moment 
Jack heard the officer’s story, he ran to the 
pack-horse, which was quietly standing 
under the shade of a mimosa, unshipped 
the packs (containing cooked beef, damper, 
and tea and sugar) and lit a fire, whilst one 
of the sailors filled the big six-quart billy 
with water from the creek. Then, picking 
up his father’s shot gun, which was carried 
on the pack-horse, he loaded it with ball, 
jumped on his horse again, cut off a cow 
with a year-old calf from the rest of the 
mob, drove them a little way apart from 
the others, and sent a bullet into the calf’s 
head. Without wasting time to skin the 
animal, the half-famished seamen set about 
cutting up and cooking it (having first de- 
voured the piece of cooked beef and damper). 
Then waving his hand to the officer, and 
telling him that he would be back with his 
father in an hour or less, Jack set off at a 
gallop in search of him. The officer, a tall, 
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hatchet-faced New Englander, nodded his 
head—his mouth being too full to speak— 
and then turned his hollow eyes with a 
look of intense satisfaction and solicitude 
upon the frizzling and blood-stained masses 
of veal. 

Towards sunset, Mr. Wallis, Jack, and 
Wellington came cantering down along 
the bank of the creek, and the genial, kind- 
hearted squatter, though the advent of the 
shipwrecked men meant the abandonment 
of his search for the rest of the cattle, and 
the loss of much valuable time, sprang from 
his horse, and shook hands warmly with 
the officer, as he congratulated him upon 
his safe arrival. 

“You must camp here with us to-night,” 
he said, “and perhaps to-morrow as well, 
or at least until such time as you and your 
men are sufficiently recovered to walk to 
Port Kooringa. In the morning, however, I 
shall send my black boy on in advance, and 
he will meet us with some more provisions. 
For the present we can manage—the creek 
is alive with fish, fresh beef is in plenty ”— 
pointing to the grazing mob of cows and 
calves—‘“ and you and your men, above all 
things, need rest. Now, tell me, do you 
smoke?” 

“Smoke, mister!’’ and the man’s voice 
shook—“ef I get a smoke I'll just be in 
heaven. But I can’t do it here, with those 
poor men a-looking at me. Every one of 
them: is as good a man as me, although J 
did hev ter belt the life out of them some- 
times.” 

Mr. Wallis slipped his pipe, tobacco- 
pouch, and a box of matches into the officer’s 
hand. ‘Go down to the creek and lie down 
there and smoke,” he said with a smile; “ I 
wish I had more tobacco for your men.” 

As the mate crept away like a criminal, 
clutching the precious pipe and tobacco in 
his gaunt, sun-baked hand, Wellington cried 
out and pointed towards Misty Head. 

“Hallo! look over there! Big fella fire 
alonga Misty Head.” 

Mr. Wallis turned and watched, and as 
he saw the lurid flames and huge volumes 
of smoke rise, and then sweep quickly down 
the incline of the head, toward the dark line 
of bush beyond, he could not repress a 
groan of vexation and anger, for he knew 
that, with such a strong breeze, the whole 
coast would be aflame in a few hours, and 
hundreds of miles of country on Kooringa 
Run be swept in its devastating course, and 
cause him to lose some thousands of pounds. 
Then, in addition to this, and of more 
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generous mind—for 


importance to his 
money itself held no sway on a nature such 
as his—was the fact that he and the ship- 
wrecked seamen would have to make their 
way to Port Kooringa along the beach as 
the tide served, for they could not for some 
days traverse the burnt-out country at 


the back of the many headlands and capes, 
as the ground would be a furnace covered 
with ashes. 

Towards midnight, Wellington, who was 
on watch, roused his master, and reported 
that the fire was rapidly travelling towards 
the Green Bluff, and would be upon them 
in‘an hour. This was serious, for there was 
no beach to which they could retreat on 
either side of the bluff for many miles, and 
the country on the opposite side of the little 
creek was, though free from scrub, clothed 
in long giass, which a single flying spark 
would set ablaze. 

Awakening the officer, he explained the 
situation to him, and suggested a way of 
escaping from the danger which menaced 
them by taking to the boat, putting to sea, 
and making direct for Port Kooringa at 
once. 

Tired as were the mate and his men, they 
at once acquiesced. The cattle and horses 
were driven across the creek, and left to take 
care of themselves, the boat’s water-breaker 
filled, and the saddles and other gear were 
placed in the boat—only just in time, for 
already the heat of the flames was getting 
oppressive. There was but little surf at the 
mouth of the creek, and the instant the 
boat had passed through it, the ragged sail 
was set, and she slipped through the water. 

“Don’t go too close to Misty Head,” 
said Mr. Wallis to the officer—‘ there is 
always a strong tide-rip there.” 

The officer altered the boat’s course. 

Poor Tom, just as the daylight broke, saw 
her sail pass about a mile off. He stood 
up and shouted till he was hoarse, and then, 
when he realised that she was too far off 
for him to be heard, or even seen in such a 
position, sat down and wept, forgetting his 
bodily pain in his anguish of spirit. 

But, as the sun rose, his thirst became 
overpowering, and, rising to his feet, he 
began to make his way along the foot of the 
rocks. His arm was less painful now, but 
three of his fingers were black, swollen, and 
useless, and the wound in his head ever 
now and then made him faint. When half- 
way to the beach, he saw that the water 
was sufficiently shallow for him to wade 
ashore on the clear, sandy bottom, instead 


of toiling over the rocks, so, getting down at 
a spot where it was not over his knees, he first 
immersed his whole body and then bathed 
his head and face. The stinging, smarting 
sensation caused him fresh pain, but he set 
his teeth and bore it manfully, knowing 
that the salt water would do the cut on his 
head more good than harm, even though it 
made it bleed afresh. 

With renewed courage—for the cool water 
had revived him wonderfully—he waded 
along cheerfully, his thoughts now turning 
to his father and Jack, for whom he was 
not at all alarmed, knowing that both of 
them were too good bushmen to be caught 
by a bush fire, no matter how suddenly it 
had come upon them. If they were camped 
at Kooringa Cape, there was no danger for 
them at all, as a few miles this side of it 
there was a wide tidal river, and if they had 
been anywhere near the Rocky Waterholes 
when the fire started they would have sought 
safety on one of the small islands in the 
Big Swamp. Anyway he would be home 
to-morrow, or the next day, if he had to 
keep to the beach—and no doubt would 
meet some one coming to look for him ; for 
unless Peter had met his father’s party, the 
animal was bound to make for home, and 
be seen by some person. Then that boat! 
Of course it must have been the missing 
boat from the Bandolier—no other boat 
would be coming down the coast, surely! 
Oh, if he were only home to know! Buta 
drink first before he decided what to do. 

Stepping out of the water on to the hard 
dry sand, Tom ascended the bank, and then 
a cry of dismay escaped from him—the 
Rocky Waterholes were surrounded by a 
belt of blazing logs, and it was impossible 
for him to approach within a hundred yards, 
and the holes themselves were not to be seen ! 

Tom returned to the beach to consider. 
He must get a drink, and there was none to 
be had on the way back home, except from 
the thick vines in the scrub through which 
he had ridden the previous morning. But 
was there any scrub left? As far as he 
could see to the southward, the coast was 
still burning ; and even if the scrub where 
the vines grew had escaped, he could not 
cut one, for he had lost his knife when he 
fell. Well, he must try and get along the 
beach and round the cliffs, farther on, to 
the creek at the Green Bluff. There was 
always deep running water there ; and now 
he began to think of nothing else—-he must 
get a drink, or he could never attempt to 
walk all the way to Port Kooringa. Oh! if 
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he could but get to the creek quickly, he 
thought, as, taking off his boots and socks, 
which were filled with coarse gritty sand, 
he tied them together with the laces, and 
set out along the hard beach. 

At last he came to the end of the beach, 
put on his boots, and began to climb over 
the first point of rocks. This took him 
much longer than he anticipated, and he 
slipped and fell heavily once or twice ; then 
came a succession of small deep bays, the 
shores of which were covered with smooth 
loose pebbles, giving way to every step, and 
terribly exhausting to walk over. Then 
again another point—a flat reef of rocks 
running out some distance into the sea, 
dangerous, slippery, and covered with a 
greasy green weed, and awash at high water. 

Another little bay, and then another, and, 
panting and half frantic with excitement 
and thirst, Tom stumbled blindly over the 


loose stones and gravel, which were heaped 
up in ridges on the narrow foreshore. 
Surely, he asked himself, there could not 
be many more of these dreadful stony, 
winding bays, backed up by steep walls of 
rock! Once more a high point obstructed 
him; and now an insensate rage took 
possession of him. With blazing eyes, and 
parched and cracking lips, he sprang at the 
great boulders, slipping and falling again 
and again, to rise with bleeding hands and 
face, a dazed determination in his whirling 
brain to get to the water at the Green 
Bluff in spite of everything. Trembling in 
every limb, he succeeded in getting round— 
and then stopped, his face white with 
horror—on the opposite side of the bay a 
long stretch of cliff rose sheer up from the 
deep blue water at its base. And then a 
sudden blackness shut out the world, and 
he sank down upon the shingle in despair. 
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The Frontiers 


OLONIES on continents are hostages 
to fortune to an extent that few 
people appreciate, and fewer still 

trouble themselves about. And amongst us 
this is but natural. We are so accustoined 
to think of the British Isles that we forget 
the British Empire which the silver streak 
of sea by no means everywhere surrounds. 

Fortunately our frontiers are mostly 
lines of coast, but in America, Africa, Asia, 
New Guinea, and North Borneo we have 
had to be content to be divided from our 
rivals by mere lines on land. In one or 
other of these regions our boundaries are 
common with those of the United States, 
Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Turkey, 
Holland, Portugal, China, Persia, and what 
not; in many cases nothing but an in- 
visible degree of latitude or longitude 
marking the division. Measure up these 
boundaries, more or less artificial, and you 
will find that the land frontiers of the 
British Empire exceed in length the 
circumference of the globe. 

On land alone, we Britons have to 
defend a frontier that is quite 28,700 miles 
long; which is more than twice the length 
of that of France, more than three times 
those of Germany or Russia, and but little 
less than those of France, Germany, and 
Russia combined. We have heard much 
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of the frontier lines of Europe, of the posts 
of iron or wood, painted or unpainted, that 
serve to mark them, of the sentries that 
guard them, of the custom-house officers that 
make them so difficult to forget ; and many 
have been the comparisons between them 
and the rolling waves and white cliffs and 
so on; but here among our responsibilities 
isa boundary over five times as extensive 
as all these European boundaries put 
together. And, frequently, it is also of 
posts and cairns—but rougher ones and 


‘much farther apart—though in most cases 


it has no sentries and no customs men; 
and it runs over mountain and plain for 
hundreds of miles, not only along the beds 
of rivers and the ridges. of watersheds, but 
largely as a mere geodetic line. 

In Asia and America a rival Power on 
mischief bent could get at us without 
crossing the sea. Let us begin with Asia. 
Take a piece of thread and stretch it along 
the Indian frontier, being not over careful 
to follow the indentations which on a large 
scale map would probably add quite a 
quarter as much again to its measurement. 
Northward it goes from Gwatar Bay 
bordering on Persia for 500 miles; then for 
1,250 miles across the plains easterly, and 
north-easterly among the mountains by 
Afghanistan up to Chitral and the Pamirs ; 
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then, round Kashmir easterly and south- 
easterly conterminous with East Turkestan 
to the Kuen Lun and the White Desert, 
and then southerly and south-easterly by 
Tibet, round Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan ; 
easterly again by Tibet, round Assam and 
Upper Burma, and then in the main 
southerly by Yunnan, Annam, and Siam 
for some 1,700 miles. Altogether from 
Gwatar to Pakchan, over every kind of 
country up to the highest mountains in the 
world, some 5,500 miles, or as long as the 
Asiatic frontier of Russia, or as far as it is 
from Plymouth to Rio Janeiro. 

Farther south in the Malay peninsula is 
the frontier of the Straits Settlements, 
dividing them from Kedah, Patani, and 
Kelantan, which measures about 400 miles. 
For odds and ends—Aden, Hong Kong, 
Wei-hai-Wei, and so forth—we can add a 
hundred, thus making up our Asiatic land 
frontiers to 6,000 miles, which they 
amount to at the very least; and their 
coast line is about the same. 

In North America we border on the 
United States, including the lakes, for 4,700 
miles. Of this enormous distance 600 
miles along the 142nd meridian in the 
north-west, and 1,300 miles in the south 
along the 49th parallel, are quite irrespec- 
tive of physical features. In Central 
America is Honduras, with its hinterland 
shut in by Mexico and Guatemala along a 
frontier of 300 miles; andin South America 
we have Guiana bordered by Holland, 
Brazil, and Venezuela for 1,200 miles. 
Thus to the 6,000 miles of land frontier in 
Asia we have to add 6,200 of similar frontier 
in America. 


In Africa our lines are even longer. Take 
the southern colonies, for instance. The 
boundary is the Orange River from the sea 
to the 20th degree of east longitude, up 
that it goes for 450 miles, then with a turn 
to the east it goes up the 22nd degree for 
300 miles, and then it bends eastward to the 
Zambesi, where the German possessions are 
at last parted company with. Up the 
great river it goes to Noyo and north-east- 
wards thence by many a winding to 
Tanganyika, and almost direct from the 
south end of that lake skirting German 
territory, to the north endof Nyasa. From 
the north-east of that lake, embracing the 
southern end, it runs through Lake Shirwa 
to the Shire, and up again and round Por- 
tuguese territory and down it all the way 
to Tonga Land—a course like that of our 
Indian frontier of 5,500 miles. If we in- 
clude the two republics, we must add 1,700 
miles more, but that is hardly worth while, 
though it is worth remembering that the 
independence of the Orange Free State 
imposed on us a frontier of 650 miles to 
defend, and the independence of the Trans- 
vaal gave us a further 1,050, thus making 
1,700 miles of gratuitous responsibility, and 
affording a curious instance of a nation 
increasing its frontier by decreasing its 
area. 

In Somaliland we have a frontier of 
1,000 miles ; in East Africa and the country 
of the great lakes from Uganda northwards, 
the frontiers extend for about 5,000 miles ; 
in West Africa round Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, Lagos, and vast Nigeria 
they measure over 3,000 miles. In short, 
on the African continent we have quite 
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15,000 miles of frontier line, half as much 
again as France, although she owns the 
Sahara. 

Our other land frontiers of any extent 
are in Borneo and New Guinea (N.B. and 
N.G. of the diagram). In the former case 
we hold the north of the island, from Cape 
Datu to St. Lucia Bay, the inland boundary 
extending for 700 miles; in the latter we 
have the south-east quarter of the island, 
with the Dutch to the west and the Germans 
to the north of us, the north and south 
boundary being the 141st meridian, and 
the other a mere surveyor’s line, or rather 
three straight lines, the last of them 
being a hundred miles along the 8th 
parallel of south latitude. Altogether, the 
New Guinea land frontier may be set 
down at 800 miles, thus giving 1,500 for the 
two islands. Add to this 1,500 the 6,000 
for Asia, the 4,700 for North America, the 
300 for Honduras, the 1,200 for Guiana, 
and the 15,000 for Africa, and we have the 
28,700 miles already mentioned. 

And now let us compare this with the 
frontiers of other nations, whom we are 
apt to look upon as more exposed. There 
is Russia, for instance, which has a western 
frontier from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
of 1,400 miles, and from the Baltic to the 
Arctic Ocean of 700 miles ; from the Black 
Sea to the Caspian her southern frontier 
measures 550 miles, and from the Caspian 
to the Pacific it runs for 5,500 miles; the 
whole frontier on land measuring 8,150 
miles, and with a coast line of 12,500 miles, 
chiefly Arctic, enclosing a compact territory 
to which access can everywhere be had 
without a sea voyage. 

Take Germany, whose western frontier 
by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, and 
Holland has a length of 550 miles; whose 
northern frontier by Denmark measures 70 
miles, and whose southern and eastern 
frontiers by Switzerland, Austria, and 
Russia amount to 1,470 miles. Her Euro- 
pean frontiers thus make 2,090 miles; but, 
unlike Russia, she has colonies and 
“spheres” that render her more or less 
dependent on the goodwill of her com- 
petitors. In Asia, at Kiao Chau, she has a 
land frontier of 150 miles; in New Guinea 
one of 600; in Africa, on the west, and 
south and east, her frontiers run for 6,000 
miles. So that her total land frontier at 
home and abroad measures 8,840 miles, or 
about 700 miles more than that of Russia, 
and not a third of ours. 

France has a frontier more than half as 
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long again. Her Spanish frontier measures 
300 miles; her eastern frontier from the 
Channel to the Mediterranean measures 
800 miles. Thus she has 1,100 miles to 
defend in Europe. In South America she 
has her Guiana with a land boundary of 600 
miles; in Asia she has her Annam and 
Tongking and so on, with a boundary of 
1,600 miles; and in Africa is the large 
territory which she has lately increased by 
the annexation of hinterlands until it has 
a land frontier of 10,200 miles, and a coast 
of about a quarter that length. Adding 
these together, we find that her extent of 
land frontier reaches 13,500 miles, and 
that across rivers and straight lines she has 
as neighbours Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Great Britain, Holland, Brazil, 
Portugal, Italy, and Abyssinia. 

Thus the land frontiers of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France united reach nearly 
30,500 miles, or only a seventeenth more 
than ours. If we add their coast lines— 
about 12,500 in the case of Russia, 4,000 for 
Germany, and 8,000 for France—we arrive 
at their total frontier lines by land and sea 
of 55,000 miles. 

But this is bringing in a new element 
with a similar story, only more so. Dealing 
as we were with frontiers on land, we did 
not include the British Isles themselves or 
Australia, whose only frontier for imperial 
purposes is its coast, or New Zealand, or 
Tasmania, or Newfoundland, or Ceylon, and 
the multitudinous islands, large and small, 
that similarly belong to us entirely, and 
whose coast lines mount up to perhaps ten 
times that of our land frontiers. Even the 
coasts of the mainland dependencies we 
have been measuring up make up a line 
as long as the Equator; India with the 
Straits Settlements having a seaboard of 
6,000 miles; Canada, including the Arctic 
shore, one of 10,000 miles; Honduras one 
of 200 miles, Guiana one of 300 miles, New 
Guinea one of 1,700 miles, North Borneo 
one of 800 miles, and the African colonies 
one of 5,000 miles, being 24,000 in all. 

However, we can enlarge on the sea 
limits of our possessions at anytime. They 
are known and made much of. But our 
land frontiers are generally forgotten alto- 
gether, or made the least of as being 
insignificant, whereas they are actually 
enormous, and sufficient of themselves to 
surround the whole Russian empire, or, 
what is a trifle larger, the united area of 
France and her colonies, whether bounded 
by land or sea. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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A WREATH FROM IRELAND 







OU came with all the promise of the year, 
C With tender glows, 
Greenness, and lovers’ whispers, and the dear 
Unveiling of the rose. 
All our hearts to you were drawn, 
As to May-time and the dawn, 
To you, our little Royal Lady, you, 
With the bright face most innocently sage, 
Who, peeping on us, vanished out of view, 
In a clear smile, that, when our lives were tristful, 
Seemed like a happy, visionary, wistful 
Glimmer and promise of a brighter age. 


Next, when the year was riper, you were crown’d, 
You just eighteen, 
Breathing your maiden mystery around, 
And all unthroned, a queen. 
Then our smiles were close to tears, 
And our hopes were almost fears : 
“Ah, hands too slight to lift so vast a fate— 
For like a world to poise is England's ball ; 
A woman’s heart will sink beneath the weight.” 
And then one word, “ Victoria,” alway spoken, 
Gathered and grew an augury and token, 
And your proud name made prophets of us all. 


And now, behold, the century is dead 
That wears your name; 
And Heaven has heap’d on your beloved head 
Age, loss, all griefs but shame. 
Not in wistful hope to-day, 
Through the blossom’d lanes of May, 
We name you, O most gentle, gracious, wise, 
Whose life has garner’d eighty years and one; 
The thought of you within a hard man’s eyes 
Turns to rich moisture; and, with soft caressing, 
The word VICTORIA falls, a rounded blessing 
In all your lands on either side the sun. 


Ledy, to noble chords your name is wed, 
And all your bards have broider’d it in gold 
Ah, but the deepest tears are never shed, 
And the thoughts worth the saying rest unsaid ; 
And therefore, round your consecrated head, 
Watches and prays our love, a long life old, 
And yet untold. 





FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF 


IR WALTER SCOTT, in the postscript 
to “ Waverley ; "Tis Sixty Years 
Since,” written just about the time of 

mybirth, says: “There is no European nation 

a, within the course of half a century 
r little more, has undergone so complete 

a pag sever as this kingdom of Scotland.” 

“The present people of Scotland” he 

describes as “a class of beings as different 

from their grandfathers as the existing 

English are from those of Queen Elizabeth’s 

time.” 

In some respects the transformation 
undergone by the Highlands between 1813 
and 1899 has been even more remarkable 
than that which Scott recorded between 
1745 and 1813; and the state of things I 
have to describe in these matter-of-fact 


' I feel that some explanation of the publication of 
these reminiscences is due to the public. Like other old 
men, I have been in the habit of telling stories of my 
youth to members of my family and other friends. I 
have often been pressed to put these stories into a more 
permanent form, and one in which they might reach a 
wider circle. I at last agreed to do this, and, most of 
the actual setting down on paper having been under 
taken by another hand, here is the result. I only hope 
that the public will find it half as interesting as my 

” 


Old anse | guare, 
M MrcrP ids. 


DR. JOHN KENNEDY '! 


reminiscences is almost as unfamiliar at 
the end of the nineteenth century as the 
conditions pictured in the great romance 
were at its beginning. 

As one part of the Highlands differed 
much from another before the levelling 
influence of railways and newspapers came 
into play, I should say at once that I write 
only of the Perthshire Highlands, and 
chiefly of the great valley threaded by the 
upper waters of the Tay. 

If with filial exaggeration I were to call 
this valley the most beautiful district in 
Scotland, a thousand indignant voices would 
claim the honour for their.particular Edens. 
Yet who but a blind man could fail to be 
entranced with the mingled grandeur and 
beauty of the territory of which Aberfeldy 


friends appear to expect. It seemed not unfitting, as 
these reminiscences were to be published, that they 
should appear in the Leisure Hour, for I was one of 
those who contributed articles to the very first number 
of this periodical forty-eight years ago.—J. kK. 


[My father completed his revision of these articles in 
proof several months ago; he saw and passed the proofs 
of the illustrations on the day before his death, which 
occurred on February 6.—u. A. K.] 








is the centre? Ascend with me from the 
heart of that village, the wonderful glen 
that inspired Robert Burns—where 


“The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 
The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 


“The hoary cliffs are crowned wi’ flowers, 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 
And, rising, weets wi’ misty showers 


The Birks of Aberfeldy.” 


With the roar of the Upper Fall in your 
ears, climb out of the woods and on to the 
breezy moor. Then turn, and take your 
fill of nature. Far below, the broad brown 
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Tay sweeps through a fertile strath, with all 
the lowland charm of rounded woods and 
green pastures and waving corn. On the 
other side the valley is walled in by the 
hill of Weem, covered with pine forest 
except where the face of the hill is a rocky 
precipice; with the stately pyramid of 
Ferragon looking over its shoulder, and the 
turreted Castle Menzies among great elms 
and beeches at its foot. Far away to the 
left, Ben Lawers and his brethren, rising 
to a height of 4,000 feet from the shores of 
Loch Tay, lift their huge bulk, purple with 
heather and white with snow-wreaths, into 
the red sunset sky. Forests of every shade, 
lordly avenues, fern-fringed dells, wide 
wastes of heather, towering peaks and 
crags, smooth river 
reaches, foaming ca- 
taracts, deep gloomy 
gorges, fruitful fields, 
a hundred lakclets 
jewelling a hundred 
hills—such were the 
surroundings of my 
youth. 

Myancestral mem- 
ory, so to speak, 
goes far beyond the 
ramparts of my 
native strath. The 
country of the Ken- 
nedys is on the 
south-western coast 
of Scotland, where 
they settled on their 
arrival from Ireland 
an indefinite number 
of centuries ago, and 
where the chief of 
our clan, the Marquis 
of Ailsa, still has his 
seat. According to 
our family tradition, 
one of his lordship’s 
ancestors, an Earl 
of Cassilis, married 
his sister to the chief 
of Lochaber, and sent 
with her a dozen of 
her kinsmen, partly 
as bodyguard to her 
ladyship and partly 
to instruct the wild 
Highlandmen of 
Lochaber in the ways 


of civilisation. It 
Photo by Duncan, Aberfeldy seems, however, that 
UPPER FALL OF MONESS IN THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY the Kennedys were 
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quicker to learn than to teach. Great is the 
assimilating power of majorities ; and the 
Kennedys, instead of reforming the wild 
Highlandmen of Lochaber, became as wild 
as any of them. One of the favourite 
occupations of the Highlanders, it need 
hardly be said, was cattle-raiding. In the 
reign of James vi, either before he suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth on the English throne or 
not long after, my great-great-great-great- 
great- grandfather, Urich Mac Urich 
Kennedy, set out from Lochaber at the 
head of one of these raiding gangs. (The 
traditional sword of Urich is still treasured 
by my kinsman, Mr. James Kennedy, at 
Killiechassie, who is the chief authority 
for these earlier details.) When the raiders 
got as far south as Loch Rannoch, and 
climbed the shoulder of Schiehallion, they 
looked down upon the fertile pastures of 
Strathtay, and laid their plans to “lift” 
the cattle of the Laird of Dull, browsing 
just below. Urich went forward to 
reconnoitre, while his men lay in the Black 
Wood of Dull and waited for the night. 
Now love has a habit of interfering with 
business ; and when Urich came unexpect- 
edly upon a bonnie lass who watched a 
favourite cow, he had met—though he knew 
it not—“ his fate,” and the fate of his enter- 
prise too. It was a case of love at first 
sight; and, in the traditional manner of 
headlong lovers, Urich let out his secret 
when the woman’s curiosity became urgent. 
It is true, he only surrendered under 
pretence of holding out. “No,” said he, 
when she asked for the third time where he 
came from and what his business was; “I 
must not tell you, but I'll whisper it to the 
cow.” So he put his lips to the creature’s 
car and said in an audible whisper, “ Black 
cow, come midnight you'll be half the way 
to Lochaber.” 

Now the lass was the laird’s daughter. 
So when night came, and the Kennedys 
stale down into the fields, the Robertsons 
were ready for them, and fell upon them 
with swords and dirks, and drove them 
back to their mountains. It was a black 
night for Lochaber: seven men wounded 
and not a pair of horns to show for it. 
Suspicions and recriminations were natural, 
and Urich, taxed with treachery, fled for his 
life—fled, of course, back to the scene of his 
double defeat. After wandering and watch- 
ing three days in the Black Wood, hunger 
made him bold, and, spying the laird’s 
daughter, he came down into the pasture 
and pleaded for his life. This the laird 
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granted, at her petition—and granted the 
lassie’s hand as well, when Urich had 
worked for him as Jacob worked for Laban. 
From this romantic union, it is said, sprang 
all the Perthshire Kennedys. 

No Highlander can pon to non-High- 
landers the pleasure of laughing at Highland 
tales and Highland genealogies.. I join 
heartily in the laugh, and am content to 
know that so far as either history or tradition 
has preserved the memory of my ancestors 
on the banks of the Tummel and of the Tay 
(separated these only by a mountain ridge, 
which can be crossed in a few hours) they 
were honest farmers of whose character | 
have no reason to be ashamed, 

My grandfather John was a dissenter— 
which meant, in that time and country, an 
Episcopalian and a Jacobite, attached to a 
Church that refused to pray for King George 
till as late as 1788. His wife, Elspeth 
Macdonald, came of even more rebellious 
stock, and her brother fought for Prince 
Charlie at Culloden. John Kennedy, how- 
ever, was only a boy when his future brother- 
in-law came back after the great defeat, 
and lay hiding from the vengeance of the 
London Government.. 

Jacobite and Episcopalian as he was, John 
Kennedy was stricter than his Presbyterian 
neighbours in many particulars of religion. 
“When people went into his house on the 
Sabbath to speak about the world,” I have 
heard my father say, “he would take his 
Gaelic Bible and begin to read, which often 
made them leave the house. He had family 
worship on the Sabbath evening, and some- 
times on the Saturday ””—the only man in 
the neighbourhood, in his son’s knowledge, 
with whom this custom was in vogue. At 
meals the sturdy black-haired Highlander 
would stand at the head of the table and say 
grace with bonnet off. As a rule he re- 
mained covered indoors, like other chiefs of 
households in those days. 

An unusually successful farmer was this 
John Kennedy, prospering even when wet 
summers and scandalously increased rents 
brought ruin to his neighbours. His son 
James, my father, who was born in 1777, 
adopted the same profession, and was at 
work in Strathmore—“ the great valley” of 
the lower Tay—when he came under the 
influence of the young “ missionaries” or 
evangelists sent out by Robert Haldane. 
Indifference to religion gave place to en- 
thusiasm, and he was persuaded to become 
himself a preacher of the gospel. 

Thus it came about that I first saw the 

















light of day—on June 14, 1813—in a 
manse. It was more than a manse, indeed, 
it was a chapel as well. Though there was 
a population of 800 in Aberfeldy without a 
place of worship nearer than Weem, a mile 
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away across the river, the Lord Breadalbane 
of that time—or, rather, his factor in Lord 
Breadalbane’s absence—would not allow a 
dissenter to supply the lack. Prevented 
from building a church, my father put up 
ina corner of the village square a modest 
dwelling, of which he and his family occu- 
pied the upper rooms. The lower storey 
was used for worship, except when—as 
often happened—the congregation Was so 
large that it had to adjourn to the village 
Square outside. Modest as it was, and 
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absolutely unadorned, it was one of the best 
buildings in the place. Many of the houses 
were little more than hovels. 
Let me try to bring before you a sketch, 
without a touch of imagination, of the 
people who lived in that Highland 
village when the century was young. 
They were mostly, though not all, 
Gaelic-speaking Highlanders. Came- 
ron, Macgregor, Menzies, Campbell, 
Maclean, Macfarlane, were among the 
commonest names. 

There may perhaps be something 
historically significant in the variety 
of names which were borne by the 
people of that locality. There are 
districts of the Highlands in which 
you will find almost all the people 
bearing one name, and that the name 
of the chief to whom at no very 
remote period they bore almost the 
relation of subjects. But in Aberfeldy 
and its immediate neighbourhood you 
have many clans represented and in- 
termingled, without a shadow of mutual 
jealousy or memories of the strifes and 
wars which had made their fathers 
deadly enemies. The banks of the Tay 
had become a place of refuge and rest 
to Macgregors and Camerons, and 
many others, retaining the distinctive 
Mac, not natives of the district; and 
their descendants are there to this day. 

Highlanders as the Aberfeldy folk 
were, I only remember one man who 
wore the kilt. This was a carpenter, a 
Macintyre. When (in 1820) leave was 
got to build a chapel down towards the 
river, Macintyre was employed on the 
work. My father, associating the old 
garb with the old wildness and perhaps 
with the old religion of the Highlanders, 
persuaded the carpenter one day to 
put on trousers while at work on the 
sacred building. The next day, how- 
ever, Macintyre’s legs were bare again. 
It was no use trying to wear trousers, 

he said—they made him catch cold ! 
Though they had borrowed the Southern 
shape for their clothes, our villagers certainly 
did not go far for the material. For under- 
wear we had home-made linen. To begin 
with, we grew our own flax, and every 
stage in the process of manufacture was 
carried on in our own village. The lint 
was sunk in a wet pit till it was well dis- 
integrated ; then it was taken out, cleaned, 
and sent to the lint-mill on the burn- 
side. My mother did the spinning on 
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her own wheel, which is still preserved. 
The house was very lively in the spinning 
season, for a number of other young wives 
brought in their wheels, and spun in com- 
pany. The linen was woven on one of the 
villagers’old hand-looms ; bleached in a field 
just above what is now Bank Street—well 
do I remember the pains my mother took 
to make her linen of an immaculate white- 
ness—and finally transformed by the same 
diligent hands into shirts and sheets, which 
Father Time himself could hardly wear 
out. I never wore flannel till I went to 


need hardly be said. And the boots— 
though you would seldom see a bairn with 
either shoes or stockings on in summer— 
were made by the shoemaker next door, 
not brought wholesale from some manufac- 
turing town. For our heads, when we 
boys wore anything it was a village-made 
Glengarry bonnet ; and that was the head- 
gear of the men as well. The girls and 
young women went generally bareheaded, 
while the elderly women of course wore 
the neat white “mutch”; but before our 
boyhood was over straw hats and bonnets 
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ABERFELDY FROM THE CRIEFF ROAD 


college in Aberdeen, when my mother sent 
me a flannel under-jacket, and very rough 
I thought it. Even the mixture of linen 
and wool from which the under-sheets on 
the beds were made I thought rather 
uncomfortable. Cotton was quite unknown. 

Our outer garments came originally from 
the sheep on our mountains. The wool 
was spun at home, like the linen, woven in 
the next street, and then brought back to the 
manse in the shape of cloth, to be shaped 
into garments by the mother and aunt, or 
by one of the village tailors. That our 
stockings were knitted by maternal fingers 
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were quite common. When my mother 
came first to Aberfeldy, in 1806, there was 
only one woman in the village who had a 
bonnet, and that was the wife of the 
exciseman. 

For our food we were almost equally 
independent of the outer world. Our bill 
of fare was simple enough—too simple for 
modern tastes; and I am afraid that even 
we, the children of a poor minister, might 
have grumbled at the lack of variety if our 
neighbours’ fare had not been as severely 
plain as our own. When we sat down to 
breakfast in the kitchen, and the pot was 

















lifted from the chain hanging down the 
chimney over a peat fire, we knew what to 
expect—either porridge, ground at the 
mill from oats grown on our own croft, and 
eaten with milk fresh from our own cow; 
or, if that was not economical enough, a 
savoury mess of potatoes mashed in milk. 
Dinner even more invariably consisted of 
good barley broth, with perhaps a bit of the 
mutton that had already given the broth its 
richness, and plenty of oatcake; while 
supper was simply a repetition of breakfast. 

Fresh meat was rarely seen. There was 
no butcher in the village. At a certain 
season of the year we would join our 
neighbours in buying a few sheep, which 
were slaughtered on the ground behind the 
houses. The mutton, after being shared 
out, was dried as ham is now, and stored 
away for use as it might be wanted. Such a 
thing as a pudding or pie I never remember ; 
but in the season we had plenty of currants 
and gooseberries from the large garden 
beside the new chapel. 

We could get “a piece” at almost any 
time—consisting of oatcake with butter or 
cheese—or else a bannock—and the mother 
was famous for her barley bannocks, thin 
as wafers. A contemporary, brought up 
at Aberdeen in what was considered rather 
high style, tells me that “the piece” 
included not only butter (spread on the 
oatcake by the cook’s thumb) but sugar! 
Sugar with us was a rarity, being never 
less than 9d. a pound. My father and 
mother used to take tea—very sparingly, 
as you may imagine, the price of a very 
ordinary quality being 6s. a pound. Tea, 
indeed, was quite a curiosity. My mother 
once gave some to an old woman, who 
complained afterwards that it was very 
bitter: it turned out that she had been 
chewing the dry leaves, having never heard 
that tea was a beverage. There was no 
baker in the village, and any wheaten 
bread that our elders indulged in was 
brought by carrier from Perth, thirty miles 
away. 

Though the Aberfeldy villager in those 
days of isolation had to be a sort of jack-of- 
all-trades, it should not be supposed that he 
was master of none. A large number of the 
men were weavers, and expert weavers too. 
Kiven in quite recent years you might hear 
as you passed down the street the “ thud— 
thud—thud” of the great hand-loom that 
half filled the lower storey of some old 
man’s cottage; and in my early days the 
looms of our village supplied the cloth worn 
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by most of the farmers in the agricultural 
district of which we were the centre. On 
a small scale the weavers were farmers 
themselves, by the way. pm householder 
in the village had his “ croft” of a few 
acres close by. There was a great deal of 
co-operation in farm work, as in other 
industries; the people were always ready 
to help one another, giving their time and 
labour and lending their horses and carts, 
knowing well that they would always get 
similar favours as a matter of course. The 
minister had a double croft, and his people 
gave him more than a double share of 
help in working it—it was little enough 
they could give him in money—but at busy 
times he had to work hard on his land like 
the rest of the folk, and his family worked 
hard along with him. I am carrying the 
sear of a sickle-cut on my hand to this 


day. 

Karl every morning the herd-boy—a 
hobbledehoy elected to that office annually 
—would take his stand in the village square 
and blow his horn. Nearly every householder 
had a cow; and at the signal the byres 
behind the houses were thrown open and 
the kine would troop out to the square, 
whence the laddie would lead them up to 
the common pasturage on the hillside. In 
the evening he would bring them safe back 
to the mustering place, and each cow would 
find its way to its own home. The herd-boy 
would then bring an ox-horn, on which he 
and his predecessors had carved their initials, 
and leave it at the house where he was to 
get his supper next day. The owners of 
the kine entertained him thus in turn; and 
there was another form of payment which 
a younger Aberfeldian remembers and 
describes thus : 

“On Beltane day the village herd-boys 
had each the right of exacting an egg (or, 
failing the egg, a halfpenny) from every 
crofter whose cow formed one of his herd. 
The youth then, with his companions, set 
out to the moor, and a pot of brochan-buidhe 
(yellow porridge) was boiled. The mess 
consisted of milk, oatmeal, and eggs. It 
was eaten with great gusto, but I did not 
think it a very savoury dish. The herd-boy’s 
leisure in the autumn,” my friend adds, 
“was occupied in gathering his samhnag, a 
bonfire to be lighted on Hallowe'en.” 

There was one morning of the year when 
almost the whole available population 
turned out and marched in precession, 
headed by the skirling bagpipes, up into 
the hills for the opening of the peat harvest. 
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Each family had its own bit of peat-bog ; 
and the digging of the winter’s supply, the 
spreading and eventual stacking of the 
peats to dry among the heather, and the 
carting home in light peat-carts when the 
drying was done, took much time and labour 
and gave many opportunities for mutual 
help. Peat was the fuel almost universally 
used throughout our countryside, few or 


disgrace for any parent not to send his 
children regularly to school, though the 
time of which I write was half a century 
before the people of England were ready 
for compulsory education, and though there 
are Englishmen even yet who seem to 
grudge the children—other people’s children 
at any rate—a bit of schooling. I will not 
go so far as to say that the schools we were 

















THE BLACK WATCH MONUMENT, ABERFELDY ! 


none of the villagers being used to a coal 
fire. 

It must not be imagined that the children 
because they had to go and help in the 
fields or on the moor while still very young 
were allowed to go without education. As 
a matter of fact, it was reckoned quite a 


sent to were entirely admirable. In method 
and discipline as well as in outward appear- 
ance they would have astonished and 
scandalised a modern scientific educator. 
A full account of “my schools and school- 
masters” would welegn contain more to 
amuse than to edify. 


1 The birth of the celebrated Black Watch regiment, or “the regimenting of the Highland Companies,” as 
people then said, took place at Abe:feldy in 1740. This monument—a Highland soldier in the act of drawing his 
sword, and standing on a rocky cairn—was set up in 1887. It stands beside Tay Bridge, close to where the 


famous regiment held its first muster.—H. a. k. 


Remembrance 


E shape the future that shall be our past 
And press to-day the wine we drink 
at last ; 


And sweet or sour at last the cup we fill, 
Or dark our way or starry, as we will. 


For nothing we can ever do or think 
But we shall taste it in that cup we drink; 
And all we do to-day or leave undone 
Darkens or clears to-morrow’s cloud or sun. 
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Each word of love withheld from hearts that 
pine 

Shall be a sweetness absent from the wine; 

Scorn blights whatever feels the touch of it 

And love unspoken leaves a star unlit. 


But every kindly act and word shall rise 

And write its silent record on the skies, 

And so, before us and behind us far, 

Make the night brighter by another star. 
A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 











The First Ascent of Aconcagua 


BY EDWARD WHY*!PER 





MR. E. A. FITZGERALD 


(From a photograph by Mr. Cameron Swan) 


\HE great mountain called Aconcagua,! 
the first ascent of which is described 
in Mr. FitzGerald’s recently published 

book, “The Highest Andes,” ? is situated 
on the frontiers of Chili and the Argentine 
Republic, about 90 miles to the east of 
Valparaiso, and 700 miles to the west of 
Buenos Aires, only a few miles away from 
and to the north of the pass over the Andes 
called the Cumbre,’ which is commonly used 
by persons passing between those two 
cities. Even its name is not found in 
geographical books published in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and it seems 
to have been measured first by officers who 
were engaged in the celebrated surveying 
expedition under Admiral Fitzroy. Darwin 
says, in Chapter XII. of his “ Journal,” “ the 
voleano of Aconcagua is _ particularly 
magnificent. This huge and irregularly 
conical mass has an elevation greater than 
1 The name is a Spanish one, and is pronounced 
something like Ar-kon-kar-goo-whoo-ar. 
* “The Highest Andes,” by E. A. FitzGerald. 
Methuen & Co., London, 1899. ~ 

° For the Cumbre Pass see the “ Leisure Hour” for 
1895, p. 518. 


that of Chimborazo; for, from measure- 
ments made by the officers of the Beagle, 
its height is no less than 23,000 feet!’’ and 
in a subsequent passage he speaks of 
witnessing a considerable eruption of the 
voleano of Osorno (near the Bay of San 
Carlos in Chiloe), on January 19, 1835, and 
says that he was surprised to hear that 
Aconcagua, 480 miles northwards, was in 
action on the same night. It is now said 
that Aconcagua is not a voleano! Darwin, 
it will be remarked, only quotes a rumour, 
and does not speak from personal know- 
ledge. Since the time of Fitzroy’s voyage, 
all sorts of elevations from 15,000 to 25,000 
feet have been assigned to Aconcagua, most 
of them no doubt mere guesses, not derived 
from observations; but the result of the 
survey of the FitzGerald Expedition shows 
that the officers of the Beagle were right, 
for the finally deduced altitude comes out 
just a little over 23,000 feet.* This appears 
to be the greatest height that anyone has 
hitherto reached upon a mountain. 

Mr. FitzGerald, the leader of the Expedi- 
tion, was born at Connecticut, U.S.A., on 
May 10, 1871, and is known from the 
journey that he made in New Zealand in 
1895, upon which he explored almost 
single-handed some portions of the snowy 
mountains in the south island, and made 
several ascents.° Upon the journey in 
the Andes, he was accompanied by three 
Englishmen, Messrs. de Trafford, Vines, 
and Gosse; and took out six Swiss and 
Italians as assistants, namely, Mattias 
Zurbriggen, the two brothers Pollinger, 
Jos. Lochmatter, Nicolas Lanti, and Fritz 
Weibel. Zurbriggen, who led the rest, is a 
rolling stone. From a sort of biography of 
him® that was published nearly simul- 
taneously with Mr. FitzGerald’s volume, 


‘ This result differs materially from the height 
telegraphed to the “ Daily Chronicle,” and published 
in that paper on January 18 and February 17, 1897 
“The mountain is over 24,000 feet high.” “The 
barometer at the top fell to 12 inches.” If the 
barometer had been a mercurial and in proper order, 
a fall to 12 inches would have indicated an altitude, not 
of 24,000, but of about 25,000 feet. It now appears 
that “the barometer ” was an anervid. 

® See the work entitled “Climbs in the New Zealand 
Alps.” 

® “ From the Alps to the Andes,” being the autobio- 
graphy of a Mountain-Guide, by Mattias Zurbriggen. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1899, 
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one learns that before he got to the age of 
thirty he had acted as herd-boy, carpenter’s 
boy, stable-help, miner’s labourer, miner, 
railway navvy, tassel-maker, diligence- 
driver, or smith. He can shoe a horse or 
mend a boot. Since 1886 he has been a 
Mountain-Guide, and in that capacity has 
been twice in New Zealand, and twice in 
the Himalayas, besides the Andes. He 
made his début under Sir Martin (then Mr.) 
Conway in the Karakoram Mountains, and 
may be considered to have been discovered 
by him, for up to that time he was an 
unknown man. Unlike many Alpine Guides, 
he has a taste for foreign travel, and 
becomes less homesick than the generality 
of his fellows. 

The party left Southampton on October 
15, 1896, Buenos Aires on November 29, 
and, after travelling over the Argentine 


Great Western and Transandine Railways, 
descended on December 7 at the terminus 
of the latter line, at Punta de las Vacas 
(7,858 feet). This station is only 20 miles 
from the summit of Aconcagua, and one 
can ride up in a vehicle on the route to the 
Cumbre Pass until one is within thirteen 
miles of it, at Puente del Inca (8,948 feet).' 
The way taken after this was up a valley 
called Horecones, which led round the 


_western side of the mountain for about four- 


teen miles ; and, when quadrupeds could go 
no farther, an encampment was made at the 
height of 14,000 feet, almost due west of 
the summit, and distant from it about two 
and a-half miles. Direct approach was 
impossible—the intervening cliffs were much 
too steep—and a course was shaped to the 

! See the “Leisure Hour” for 1895, p. 516, for a view 
of Puente del Inca. 
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north-east, and an upper encampment was 
made on a ridge to the north-west of the 
summit, at a height which was estimated at 
18,700 feet.! From this highest camp the 
summit was ultimately gained, but only at 
the sixth attempt. 

Mules were employed between Puente 
del Inca and the camp at about 14,000 feet, 
and the experiences of the party with their 
animals and the drivers were of the usual 
character. Mules are mulish, and South 
American arrieros are almost beyond de- 
scription. Many of the stories that are 
related resemble what one has heard before, 
but this one is quite new. Through scarcity 
of food, the mules got so hungry that “ they 
consumed that morning two wicker-chairs 


MATTIAS ZURBRIGGEN, MOUNTAIN-GUIDE 


and a large quantity of the roof of one of 
the rooms, which was composed of bamboo 
overlaid with mud” (p. 245). That was 
towards the end of the journey; and from 
the beginning they found that the sure- 
footed mule stumbles and slides like other 
quadrupeds, and can survive a good deal of 
knocking about. When some of the party 
were crossing a ravine, a mule slipped and 
fell back on its haunches. “I was behind,” 
says Mr. Vines, “but the way being too 
narrow for me to get at its head I shouted 


_ 1 The height is apparently obtained from simple 
inspection of an aneroid. This appears to be the 
case from the two following passages: “The aneroid 
gave the height as 19,000 English feet.”—FitzGerald’s 
“ Highest Andes,” p. 50. “ Looking at my aneroid, 
I found it registered an elevation of 19,000 feet.”— 
Zurbriggen’s “ Autobiography,” p. 205. The elevation 
adopted is probably much too high 
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to the arriero, who seized the halter and 
tried to get it up. But he could not do 
it, and 


“then with a plunge or two it rolled over on its 
side, fortunately by this movement unhooking the 
packs, which I was just able to seize and keep from 
following the mule, as it went bounding and rolling 
down the steep incline. Then on the verge of the 
precipice the poor beast made a desperate struggle 
to regain a footing, while anxious faces watched 
him from above. With a tremendous plunge, how- 
ever, he fell backwards and disappeared from view. 
I sent Lanti down to secure the harness, and 
shoot the animal if not already dead. Mingled cries 
of exhortation reached us from below, and soon, to 
our surprise, Lanti appeared leading the mule. It 
was a sorry-looking beast by this time, cut and 
bruised in every part of its body; but it seemed to 
have sustained no serious injury, and, lightly 
loaded, continued to work for the rest of the day.” 
(Pp. 161, 162.) 


Both in the Himalayas and in the Andes, 
Zurbriggen has exhibited considerable 
ability in tumbling off the animals he rode, 
or in getting into trouble with them. He 
has a fixed idea, it is said, that he will die 
by drowning, and he came pretty nearly to 
an end in that way when crossing a stream 
in the Horcones Valley. 


“He started well, mounted on one of our most 
powerful mules, but when he got to the middle of 
the river I was startled and horrified to see him 
turn his mule’s head down stream. This was fatal : 
the animal at once lost its balance, and rolled over, 
precipitating him into the raging water. In crossing 
these streams it is necessary to keep the horses’ 
heads well up against the current, for should they 
get sideways, and the water strike them with full 
force, they invariably lose their footing. Poor 
Zurbriggen, the instant his mule rolled over with 
him, was swept rapidly down the stream, turning 
over and over with the animal, so that at times he 
and at times the mule was uppermost. He could 
not swim, but even had he been able to, I doubt 
whether it would have availed him much, the force 
of the water being so great. In another moment 
they both struck on a great boulder, Zurbriggen 
underneath. The force of the water held the mule 
tightly jammed against the rock, effectually pinning 
his rider underneath. In a moment I was along- 
side of him, the arriero close behind invoking all 
the saints to our assistance. I noticed that he was 
engrossed solely with the welfare of his animal ; the 
fact that a man was rapidly drowning before his eyes 
was an unimportant detail to him. It was neces- 
sary to move the mule first before we could help 
Zurbriggen ; so we plunged into the torrent, and 
tried to dislodge the unwieldy beast. Tomas wanted 
to haul him towards the bank; I, on the contrary, 
wished to shove him into midstream again, as I saw 
it was easier to accomplish, and would therefore 
release Zurbriggen sooner. I seized him by the 
head, and tried to press him away, while Tomas in 
a wild frenzy of excitement clung to his tail.” 
(Pp. 68, 69.) 
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He was ultimately fished ouf, with a 
damaged shoulder, and prudently abstained 
for a time from riding; but he at length 
remounted, saying to Mr. FitzGerald, “‘I 
know I do get killed to-day,’ and, as luck 
would have it, we had not gone more than 
a mile when he and his mule quietly rolled 
over the edge of a rock precipice. The 
mule was not hurt, but Zurbriggen had 
fallen on his bad shoulder. This was a 
finishing blow to his nerves. When I ran 
and picked him up he turned to me, and said 
slowly, ‘ You see, I do get killed to-day.’” 
However, he revived; and made the first 
ascent of Aconcagua twelve days afterwards. 

It would appear that previously to Mr. 
FitzGerald’s expedition only one attempt 
had been made to ascend Aconcagua, 
namely, by Dr. Paul Guessfeldt, of Berlin, 
who approached the mountain from the 
Chilian side, in 1883. Dr. Guessfeldt is 
known to be energetic and daring, but his 
dash at Aconcagua can scarcely be regarded 
seriously ; for, in starting from Europe with 
only a single assistant (who failed him 
before he got on the spot), he evidently did 
not grasp the necessities of the problem 
which he proposed to solve. Beyond 
knowing that Dr. Guessfeldt had made his 
attempt somewhere from the North, Mr. 
FitzGerald’s party had no clue as to how 
the summit was likely to be reached ; and 
it is to the credit of Zurbriggen that he 
seems to have quickly selected a practicable, 
and perhaps the only feasible, route. So 
far as the nature of the ground was con- 
cerned, the ascent was an easy one. It 
was not necessary to perform gymnastic 
feats on rocks, or to cut for hours up riven 
ice. If such things had been inevitable, it 
is highly probable that not one of the party 
would have reached the summit. 

The mules, it has been said, went to the 
head of the Horcones Valley. From that 
point everything had to be transported by 
men; and they started at once to mount 
the north-west slopes of the peak, but only 
got up about a couple of thousand feet 
when night came on. Although they had 
a tent, it is said that they simply crawled 
into their sleeping-bags. 

“Noone had the energy even to make for himself 
a smooth place to lie down on. We sought shelter 
under a friendly overhanging rock, where we huddled 
as close to one another as possible for the sake of 
warmth, and tried to get what rest we could. 
During the night, one of my Swiss porters, a tall, 
powerfully built man, Lochmatter by name, fell ill. 
He suffered terribly from nausea and faintness, 
which it seemed impossible to check.” 
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This is referred to on p. 80 as “a terrible 
night.”” The next morning they went on, 
and towards mid-day 
“T saw, from my own condition and from that of the 
men with me, that it would be unwise—if not 
impossible—to think of climbing higher that night. 
Lochmatter was growing pale and ill again, so I was 
obliged to send him down with another man to our 
lower camp, telling him to remain there until he had 
perfectly recovered.” 


The faintness and want of energy was 
not the result of ordinary fatigue. Mr. 
FitzGerald does not attempt to disguise 
that it was due to the diminution in atmo- 
spheric pressure. “ We were all feeling 
weak and ill in the morning,” he says, “ and 
I soon came to the conclusion that it would 

2 impossible that day to reach the saddle 
which Zurbriggen had recommended as a 
camping ground” (p.55). On December 26 
they got up to this place, which is esti- 
mated to have been 18,700 feet high; and, 
after one night there, finding that life was 
unpleasant at such an elevated position, 
descended to the lower camp in the valley. 

Though the temperatures which were 
experienced were not extraordinarily severe, 
and not at all lower than might have been 
expected—the minimum recorded being 1° F., 
which is a degree of cold that multitudes 
of people sustain without inconvenience 
—Mr. FitzGerald says that he saw the 
men ac:ually sit down and cry like children, 
“so discouraged were they by the intense 
cold”’; and later in the volume it is related 
that the cold felt “so intense that the men 
sat down and absolutely cried, great tears 
rolling down their faces, simply because 
of the cold, which they were powerless to 
resist’’ (p. 151). 

On December 30 (Midsummer in these 
parts) they went up again to the high camp, 
and on the following morning started with 
the view of reaching the summit, which 
looked so very near that they thought it 
could be got at in five orsix hours. An 
hour had scarcely elapsed when Zurbriggen 
was found to be in difficulties. The morn- 
ing was cold. 

“Seeing that his face was very white, I asked 
him if he felt quite well. He answered that he felt 
perfectly well, but that he was so cold he had no 
sensation whatever left in his feet; for a few 
moments he tried dancing about, and kicking his 
feet against the rocks, to get back his circulation. 
I began to get alarmed, for frozen feet are one of 
the greatest dangers one has to contend against in 
Alpine climbing. The porters who had been lagging 
behind now came up to us; I at once told Zurbrig- 
gen to take his boots off, and we all set to work to 
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rub his feet. To my horror I discovered that the 
circulation had practically stopped. We continued 
working hard upon him, but he said that he felt 
nothing. We took off his stockings, and tried 
rubbing first with snow, and then with brandy ; we 
were getting more and more alarmed, and were even 
beginning to fear that the case might be hopeless, and 
might even necessitate amputation. At last we 
observed that his face was becoming pallid, and 
slowly and gradually he began to feel a little pain. 
We hailed this sign with joy, for it meant of course 
that vitality was returning to the injured parts, and 
we renewed our efforts; the pain now came on more 
and more severely; he writhed and shrieked and 
begged us to stop, as he was well-nigh maddened by 
suffering. Knowing, however, that this treatment 
was the one hope for him, we continued to rub, in 
spite of his cries, literally holding him down, for the 
pain was getting so great that he could no longer 
control himself, and tried to fight us off... We 
slipped on his boots without lacing them, and, sup- 
porting him between two of us, we began slowly to 
get him down the mountain side. At intervals we 
stopped to repeat the rubbing operation, he expostu- 
lating with us vainly the while. After about an 
hour and a half, we succeeded in getting him back 
to our tent, where he threw himself down and begged 
to be allowed to go to sleep. We would not permit 
this, however, and, taking off his boots again, we 
continued the rubbing operations, during which he 
shouted inagony.”” (Pp. 61, 62.) 


There ended the second attempt to ascend 
Aconcagua. 

The next day (January 1), Zurbriggen, 
Mr. FitzGerald, and Louis Pollinger started 
again, and got to a greater height. This 
time, Pollinger was the first to go wrong. 
He turned “a sickly, greenish hue.” All 
the colour left his lips, and he began to 
complain of sickness and dizziness. They 
progressed upwards until 2 p.m., when all 
were done up, and “ obliged to stop and lie 
down from sheer exhaustion.” The con- 
dition of the three seems to have been 
similar. Even Zurbriggen admitted that 
he did not think he would be capable of 
reaching the summit. 


“Coming down was almost worse than going up. 
Fatigued and numbed as we were, we constantly fell 
down . . . a terrible and stunning depression had 
taken hold upon us all, and none of us cared even to 
speak . . . all ambition to accomplish anything had 
left us, and our one desire was to get down to our 
lower camp, and breathe once more like human 
beings.” (Pp. 66, 67.) 


They went down 10,000 feet, and revived 
themselves at Puente del Inca, and on 
January 12 another effort was made from 
the high camp ; but in a quarter of an hour, 
Mr. FitzGerald says, “I knew that the 
attempt would be fruitless.” Though he 
persevered, he had barely reached the 


height of 20,000 feet when. he’ was.com- 
pelled to throw himself on the ground, 


“overcome by acute pains and nausea... | 
remained thus for some time, but as I did not 
improve I was reluctantly forced to turn back. . . 
About noon I crawled down to the camp, and sat 
waiting there in a helpless and hopeless state, half 
unconscious . . About two o’clock the sun had 
gone round and I was sitting in the shadow, while 
the wind changed and blew upon me with full force. 
So feeble was I, both in brain and body, that I had 
not the wit or energy to move some twenty yards 
away, though I could thus have escaped from the 
wind, and received what little warmth the sunlight 
afforded.”’ 


Zurbriggen did not turn back with the 
others, but he stopped far short of the 
summit, and returned after sunset, quite 


‘exhausted, and “speechless with thirst 


and fatigue.” On the following morning 
(January 13), the result of a further attempt 
was even more disappointing, for the day 
was the finest they had had; there was 
little wind, and the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky. After going up some distance, Mr. 
FitzGerald says, “I was again desperately 
sick. I rested for over an hour, but it was 
no use,” and so they all went down. 

We now come to the sixth and successful 
effort to ascend Aconcagua, on January 14. 
The party on this occasion was composed 
of Zurbriggen, Mr. FitzGerald, Joseph 
Pollinger, and Lanti—who is said to be a 
miner. They started at 7 am., “all in 
excellent spirits,” yet by one o'clock Mr. 
FitzGerald found that “he felt it was im- 
possible for him to go any farther.” 

Zurbriggen was sent forward, while the 
others descended. 


“IT shall never forget the descent that followed. I 
was so weak that my legs seemed to fold up under 
me at every step, and I kept falling forward and cut- 
ting myself on the shattered stones that covered the 
sides of the mountain. I do not know how long I 
crawled in this miserable plight, steering for a big 
patch of snow that lay in a sheltered spot, but I 
should imagine that it was about an hour and a half. 
On reaching the snow I lay down, and finally rolled 
down a great portion of the mountain side. As I 
got lower my strength revived, and the nausea that 
I had been suffering from so acutely disappeared, 
leaving me with a splitting headache. Soon after 
five o’clock I reached our tent. My headache was 
now so bad that it was with great difficulty I could 
see at all. 

“ Zurbriggen arrived at the tent about an hour and 
a half later. He had succeeded in gaining the 
summit, and had planted an ice-axe there; but he 
was so weak and tired that he could scarcely talk, 
and lay almost stupefied by fatigue. Though 
naturally and justifiably elated by his triumph, at 
that moment he did not seem to care what happened 


to him.” (Pp. 82, 83.) 
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A month later (on February 13), Mr. 
FitzGerald had another try, along with his 
companion, Mr. Vines, and the miner Lanti. 
They left the upper camp at 8.30 A.M. on 
a fine day, with every prospect of success, 
and an hour and a-half later the leader “was 






than the other porters.” He is described 
as a big-boned man, slightly above medium 
height, spare almost to emaciation, and is 
spoken of favourably in several places in 
the course of the volume. Lanti’s opinion 
was that his constitution had been per- 
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compelled to give in, in a state of com- 
plete collapse,” and he went back ( p. 108). 
Mr. Vines and Lanti proceeded. The 
latter had been selected, it is said, because 
he had “ felt less the effects of the altitude ! 


_ ? This as an expression is quite wrong. Altitude in 
itself produces no effect. It is the diminution in 
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manently shattered by living at the upper 
camp, and, although he was at the moment 
in good condition, took the opportunity to 
express his views to Mr. Vines in the 
following way. “Sir, the mountains of 


atmospheric pressure, which becomes greater the 
higher one ascends, that affects the system. 








Europe are healthy; these mountains are 
very unhealthy. Why do we climb these 
mountains, and why encamp and sleep at 
these great heights? We who have done 
so will find our lives wrecked by it” 
(p. 109), and he is by no means the only 
person who has entertained that opinion. 





MR. 8S. M. VINES 


(From a photograph by Mr. Cameron Swan) 


Mr. Vines and Lanti continued upwards, 
and ultimately got to the summit. During 
the first hour, the former said, they did not 
appear to make much progress, and he got 
anxious about their rate, as it could not be 
imagined that they would go faster as they 
got higher ; on the contrary, there was every 
reason to expect that their pace would 
decrease.' I have been curious to work out 


! What Mr. Vines says is unquestionably true. The 
pace of any given individuals has a constant tendency 
to diminish the higher they ascend; and it is this fact, 
amongst others, which renders it certain that the 
highest summits of the earth will only be reached (if 
they are ever reached) with very great difficulty and 
at very great cost. 

On such ground as has to be traversed in mounting 
the principal peaks of the Alps, ascents are often made 
at the rate of, or about, 1,000 feet per hour; and upon 
still lower ground a much more rapid rate can be 
attained. 

One of the fastest performances on lower ground 
was accomplished in August 1898 by Edouard Payot, of 
Chamonix, aged 26. He started from Chamonix, 8,445 
feet, and ascended the neighbouring mountain called 
the Brévent, 8,284 feet, in 89 minutes; and descended 
the 4,889 feet in 81 mmutes, This was done in the 
presence of a large number of spectators. Edouard 
Payot was promptly absorbed in the French Army. 
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and compare the respective rates of Zur- 
briggen on the first ascent, and of Mr. 
Vines and Lanti on the second ascent of 
Aconcagua. I find that (including halts) 
Zurbriggen went up at the rate of 449 feet 
per hour from the upper camp to the 
summit, and that the others ascended at 
the rate of 513 feet per hour. Either of 
these rates must be considered good, con- 
sidering the great elevation at which they 
were attained. 

They reached the top at 5 p.m., having 
taken eight hours and a-half to ascend 
from the camp. Mr. Vines states that of 
the two he was himself the more done up. 
When they were above 21,000 feet they 
were in such a condition that the slightest 
rebuff damped their spirits, and forced 
them to stop and rest. 

“Our patience and endurance were tried to the 
utmost. We seemed to stop every ten yards, and, 
in fact, spent more time in resting than in advancing ; 
and yet we found it impossible to sit, or lie down, as 
inclination dictated. The relaxing of the muscles 
of the legs on assuming a reclining position acted 
disastrously as soon as we resumed the ascent, for 
the lower limbs seemed first to have lost power, and 
then, after a step or two, were racked with a dull 
aching. . . . Experience soon taught us that there 
was only one position for rest,—to stand with the 
legs wide apart, the body thrown far forward, the 
hands grasping the head of the ice-axe, and the 
forehead resting on the hands.”’ 


Mr. FitzGerald, who watched them 
from below, reports that they seemed ex- 
cessively fatigued, and that he noticed that 
it caused them great efforts to go on, paus- 
ing every few moments, leaning on their 
ice-axes, and that at times they slipped and 
Yet, upon getting to the summit, Mr. 
Vines says he felt stronger—‘so soon as 
we ceased ascending the trouble seemed to 
leave ’’—which, as the barometer must have 
stood a little lower than 13 inches, shows 
that he is remarkably well fitted to live at 
low pressures. They found an ice-axe 
planted within a cairn which Zurbriggen 
had erected, and saw that, beyond doubt, 
he had actually reached the top. On the 
descent their troubles recommenced directly 
they got into movement—“ the breathless- 
ness and weariness continued to the end.” 

Although some felt it more and others 
less, the universal experience of those who 
reached the greater heights which were 
attained upon this expedition was that low 
atmospheric pressures produce very great 
Although this young man is exceptionally nimble, it 


is by no means certain that he would have shown to 
advantage on the summit of Aconcagua. 
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inconveniences and acute pains, and that 
life at high altitudes, at least temporarily, 
has a weakening effect. Upon their 
attempts to ascend Tupungato, the height 
of which is put at 21,550 feet, one after 
another collapsed. Zurbriggen was the 
first to be affected, and “ began to be very 
sick. He had no doubt been feeling ill for 
some time ” [during the ascent], “ but had 
said nothing about it. His voice was full 
of chagrin as he confessed his condition. 
He could not understand it. He had never 
felt like this before. . . . He looked very 
bad, and groaned at every step. Certainly 
he was in no condition to continue the 
ascent.” However, he went on slowly, 
and then another mishap occurred. 


“ We missed Lochmatter! But looking back we 
saw him shuffling up the gentle sloping debris so 
slowly that he seemed almost motionless. We shouted 
to ask what was the matter. He answered feebly, and 
as if ashamed to confess it: ‘ Nothing’s the matter ; 
it’s my legs, I can’t make it out; they won’t work 
any more.’ It was a ridiculous situation. Here 
was a powerful young fellow, with a splendid phy- 
sique, carrying but the lightest of loads, and saying 
that nothing was the matter, but that his legs had 
given out.” (P. 183.) 


Upon a fourth and successful attempt 
to ascend Tupungato, Joseph Pollinger (a 
very active young man and an excellent 
mountaineer) broke down. Mr. Vines 
Says: 

“ Zurbriggen and I turned round and looked at 
Pollinger, who was lying flat on his face and groan- 
ing. He was suffering violent pains in the abdomen, 
and he declared between his gasps that he felt very 
sick and ill, and could not go another step higher. 
We were anxious to take him with us, so I tried to 
persuade him that he would be all right after a 
short rest, and proposed that Zurbriggen and I should 
divide his pack between us, so as to make things 
as easy as possible for him. But, as he still insisted 
that he felt far too ill to go on, and seemed to have 
a great desire to descend as soon as possible, we 
gave up trying to persuade him. ‘Let me get 
down lower! For God’s sake let me descend; I 
shall die if I stop here!’ was his only answer to 
us. ... The only remedy for his illness was to 
descend with all speed to a lower altitude; he would 
be well if only he could get down a thousand feet or 
more.” (Pp. 197,198.) 


So Joseph turned back, and the two 
others continued upwards. Mr. Vines 
remarks that he himself was not in a good 
state, although the conditions were favour- 
able—it was a fine day, with a cloudless 
sky. The air seemed flat to his thirsty 
lungs. “ Yet slowly, and with short steps, 
we tramped on, our eyes turned towards 
the summit, when suddenly, without a 
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moment’s warning, Zurbriggen sat down on 
the ground and exclaimed, ‘ I’m finished—I 
go no farther!’ ... In the greatest anxiety 
I asked him to tell me his symptoms. ‘It’s 
my legs!’ he answered, ‘they will not 
carry me a step farther’”’ (p. 200). This 
was no great distance below the top. Mr. 
Vines courageously pressed on alone, and 
reached the summit in 9} hours from their 
camp, having mounted at the rate of 492 
feet per hour, which was a shade slower 
than his pace upon Aconcagua. Zurbriggen 
joined him some time afterwards. 

In the Andean regions of South America 
everybody has heard of the troubles which 
occur to respiration when one is at great 
elevations, and various specifics are freely 
recommended to correct them. Acting 
under advice, the members of the FitzGerald 
expedition ‘tried eating raw onions, and a 
decoction of a herb (chacha coma), which 
had been praised as “a most wonderful 
remedy,” apparently, with the usual—that 
is to say with no—result. Of the herb, 
Mr. Vines says that he considered that it 
would be as well to get the whole party 
used to it by making a brew several times 
a day. 

“Tt has the appearance of a dried-up bramble, 
bright yellow in colour, with a yellow, white flower, 
somewhat resembling edelweiss. Sticks and leaves 
were put each morning into a saucepan, boiling 
water poured on, and the whole left to soak a minute 
or two. Sugar was used according to taste. Then 
calling up the porters, I served half a cup all round. 
Each one would drink, thank me, and say it was 
very good. But they never asked for more... . 
Doctors say that a great many patients think nothing 
of a remedy unless it has either a striking colour, a 
nasty taste, or a strong smell. If the last two quali- 
ties are proof of a medicine’s value, then chacha 
coma must be an excellent remedy.”” (P. 179). 


When the expedition came to an end, 
most of the staff returned to Europe via 
the Transandine Railway and Buenos Aires, 
and some of the others crossed the Cumbre 
Pass into Chili. There does not appear to 
be much inducement to reside at the 
terminus of the Transandine Railway in 
Argentina. The town which might be 
expected to be found at the terminal station 
of a Trans-Continental line is scarcely in 
embryo. 

“The only building in the place besides the 
station, a small, low, wooden shanty, is a little inn 
or house known as the ‘ posada.’ There were also, 
it is true, a few sheds belonging to the Villa Longa 
Express Company, who run the coach service across 
the Andes. The posada itself is formed of mud 
huts round a courtyard, the doors of all the rooms 
opening into the open air. In the wet weather 














during the winter there is about six inches of water . 


in most of the rooms, and I have seen the bar and 
dining-room with as much as two feet uf water in 
it. For sleeping there are a few straw truckle-beds 
with blankets thrown over them. The only pro- 
vision of which a large stock is kept in the place is 
Worcester Sauce.” 


There is a carriage road of a rough kind 
over the Cumbre, and nota few people cross 
this pass (12,800 feet) in the summer. 
Traffic is almost suspended in the winter, 
as the summit is snow-covered and storms 
are frequent. The manner of descending 
into Chili during the winter is rather 
original, and the description of the way in 
which goods are handled will not encourage 
exporters to send freight to Valparaiso by 
that route. 

“The way the natives conduct the descent is as 
follows. Each traveller is provided with a large 
and stout apron made of sheepskin, which is 
fastened on behind, the wool next to his body. He 
then sits down upon it, gathers his legs together, 
and pushes himself off. Protected thus against the 
roughness of the snow, he descends rapidly, guiding 
himself with a pointed staff, and steering in and 
out among the great and dangerous boulders stud- 
ding the mountain side. This way of sliding down 
the snow-slopes is speedy and not unpleasing, but 
it is impossible to take the luggage down in one’s 
lap, and it therefore suffers a great deal before the 
bottom is reached. The men content themselves 
with rolling the panniers over from the top of the 
slope, and, in their downward course, they strike 
against projecting rocks, or occasionally land in a 
deep drift, from which they have to be rescued. 
Finally, when they are gathered together, it is plain 
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they have not been improved in strength or shape 
by the rough usage they had undergone.’” 
(Pp. 286, 287.) 


There are many points of interest in 
Mr. FitzGerald’s volume which cannot be 
touched upon here ; but its chief attraction 
lies in the frank and clear description of 
the loftiest ascent which .has hitherto been 
made, and in the candid avowal of the 
difficulties which were encountered. He 
indicates very clearly the troubles which will 
occur to those who try to reach great eleva- 
tions. There is not the least doubt that 
those who may endeavour to scale the highest 
mountains will have similar experiences at 
all times, and in every part of the world. 
Some men, however, suffer more and earlier 
than others. Mr. Vines and Zurbriggen 
have shown themselves exceptionally able 
to withstand large reductions in atmospheric 
pressure ; while the contrary is manifest in 
Mr. FitzGerald, who speaks repeatedly of 
being overcome by nausea, indigestion, and 
other matters. At a comparatively low 
elevation the rate of his pulse was 130 to 
140. He speaks even of spitting blood. 
It is certainly to be regretted that his 
enterprise did not meet with better success, 
and it is to be hoped that the knowledge 
which he has gained will serve him on 
future occasions in other mountainous 
regions, equally interesting though perhaps 
less lofty than the Highest Andes. 


Jock Gentle’s Wooing 


F so be as ye wouldna’ think 
P she was evening herself to 
more than was her due,” said 
old John Gentle, twirling his 
rabbit-skin cap in a pair of 
nervous hands, as he stood 
before “the leddy,” “she 
would be greatly beholden to 
ye, mem.” 

The “leddy” was the laird’s 
wife: she was young, and she had a kind 
heart, and when she came as mistress to 
King’s Hall she desired to deal generously 
with the poor at her gates. But those who 
know anything of a Scotch mining village 
will not wonder to hear that her benevo- 
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lence met with very little encouragement. 
Loanenbank is aggressive in its ugliness: 
the grime of its industry is everywhere, on 
the faces of its inhabitants, in their houses, 
betrayed even in the huskiness of their 
speech. The pits are a mile or more dis- 
tant from the village, but the veil of soot 
travels and spreads, hanging pall-wise, to 
the hiding of the clear blue sky. "Tis a flat 
country, but the few trees that persist in 
clinging to life are stunted and warped: 
the grass has been trampled out of heart ; 
for hedges there are cinder-heaps. 
Something of their industry was reflected, 
or so it seemed to southern eyes, in the 
people’s character ; hard service, = and 
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““MENIE, MENIE!” HE CRIED QUAVERINGLY, “ YOU AND ME MAUN MAIRRY!” 
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breeding hardness. Rough in ways and in 
speech, recklessly extravagant when times 
were good, immensely independent at all 
seasons, there was no weak spot for good- 
will to gain foothold. They wanted nothing 
of the “leddy,” and they thought she 
ought not to want anything of them ; least 
of all an opportunity to practise at charity- 
playing. 

So it came that, in spite of the best 
intentions, she had only got to be friendly 
with old John Gentle and his wife, who 
differed from their neighbours inasmuch as 
they had no interest in the pits. 

The old man’s request puzzled her, for 
she was “Sooth Kintra,” a region where 
they mince their words, and refuse the 
letters of the alphabet their full value. He 
gave such explanation as he could, but it 
was a little while before it dawned upon her 
that in the “goonie,” or “shimmy” he 
craved, he was humbly asking for a shroud 
for his wife, and when she understood she 
was shocked. But that was because she 
did not realise with what philosophic 
resignation the poor accept the summons 
of death : she thought the old husband hard 
and unfeeling, whereas his heart was break- 
ing within him, though it did not occur to 
him to make parade of his grief. 

Ma hastened however to give him of her 
st. 

“T did not know she was worse. May I 
come to see her to-morrow?” she asked. 

He looked at her with a puzzled expres- 
sion in his light blue eyes, before he 
answered slowly : 

“What for no, mem? She’s no’ that far 
through, yet.” 

He went down the avenue hugging his 
parcel, a little shrivelled figure, “ tottery” 
on his feet, but with a pleased smile on the 
face that the “leddy” thought was like 
nothing so much as an apple withered with 
a touch of early frost. Jean would be at 
rest now that her burial was provided for; 
to be “streiket” in fair white linen is ever 
an ambition of the self-respecting poor, with 
whom the funeral robe counts for more than 
the wedding garment. 

But for the pressure of hard times, 
neither would have gone a-begging; but 
both were over eighty, and John’s hand was 
growing feeble and uncertain. He was a 


cobbler, and in a community where mining 
interests absorbed everybody of any import- 
ance, he was thought to be rather a poor 
creature. Both he and Jean acquiesced 
meekly enough in this verdict. 


They had 
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not much resisting power, circumstances 
easily overmastered them, and ~ lived a 
good deal to themselves. They had one 
son, who had gone abroad years earlier, 
when his parents were in very fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, but though a 
laborious letter went now and then from 
Loanenbank across the seas, no complaint 
of new difficulties ever found its way into 
the crude sentences which said so little and 
meant so much. They took everything 
that came to them patiently, content to be 
together; and now one of them was going 
away. 

Old John tried to forget it in the crumb 
of comfort he was carrying to his sick 
partner. He had gone at dusk, shrinking 
a little in case anyone should guess his 
errand, but it was not really dark; the 
wind made a soft whispering in the elm 
tops: it was springtime and they were 
wearing their tenderest shimmer of green ; 
the light was still grey above them, and it 
filtered through the half-clad branches, just 
making the white road visible. The 
banners of flame over at the pits were 
momentarily deepening to blood red: 
Loanenbank puts on weird splendours at 
nightfall: wrapped in garments of cloud 
and fire, its coarse, common, daylight ugli- 
ness transfigured, it might serve as an 
illustration to the pages of Dante. But to 
old John it was only the beacon that led 
him home. 

The laird’s wife fulfilled her promise the 
next day. Little more than a mile divided 
her from the Gentles’ cottage, but all the 
beauty fell to her share. The untroubled 
soil brought forth abundantly and made a 
fertile screen between her and the hideous 
realism of the mines: as she stood by the 
burn singing its way through her own 
woods, she was in the very core of a green 
solitude: even the elms in the avenue con- 
spired to meet overhead and drape the 
distance. The laird had a coalfield under 
his own property, but he refused to “ howk”’ 
it. Why should he, when he could have 
fuel delivered at his own doors at ten 
shillings a ton? But the laird’s wife, 
having kindly impulses, thought it a pity 
the desolation should begin at her very 
gates. She would have thrown open her 
gardens and lawns had there been a chance 
that independent Loanenbankers would 
have valued the privilege ; she would have 
overlooked a little poaching in the woods 
had she been the squire, and not merely 
his wife. 
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She was very sorry as she sat by the box 
bed, and looked at Jean’s narrow, sallow 
face, with a little thin curl of yellowish- 
white hair on either side, but Jean had no 
emotions ready for display, except just a 
flash of pride in her coming burial rites. 

“John can lift his heid wi’ the best, 
noo,” she said simply, “an’ ah’ll no’ be 
black affrontet when the fowk come ben to 
see me kistet ; they needna ken it’s no’ ma 
ain plenishing.” 

The lady took the garment, which had 
been hung at the foot of the bed, that Jean 
might rest her eyes upon it, and using her 
chatelaine scissors she carefully picked out 
her embroidered initials. 

“There, Jean, now it is your very own. 
Tell me, is there nothing else I can do for 
you?” 

“No’ for me, mem: I hae done wi’ this 
warld an’ a’ its weary cares mysel’. 
There’s John, he’ll maybe hing on a whilie, 
an’ he’s no’ fit tae dae a hand’s turn for 
himsel’, men are aye that feckless. He'll 
hae tae mairry, but ””—a faint humorous 
gleam came into the sunken eyes, “I’m 
jalousin’ he’ll find a wife for himsel’!” 

“Oh, Jean,” said the lady, shocked and 
distressed, “surely you don’t mean what 
you say. You don’t want to be forgotten 
yet, do you?” 

“ He’ll no’ forget me,” she said with 
unassailable dignity, “we've been yoket 
ower mony years.” 

“There's one thing I should be so glad 
if you would let me do,” said the visitor, 
unable to continue the topic—‘“ let me write 
or telegraph to your son.” 

The wistful look that came into the faded 
eyes told her how unerringly she had 
guessed the longing of the mother’s heart, 
but Jean did not give the desired permis- 
sion. She said it would be too late, and 
the practical side of her nature could not 
overlook the needless expense. Jock had 
no money to waste: he had his bairn to 
fend for; he was a widower with an only 
child. ,That he should journey across the 
deep merely to look upon her grave was 
a piece of sentimentality she could never 
have . sanctioned, even had there been 
— in her nature to respond to it. 

ut the lady, remembering only the 
sudden illumination of the wan, pinched 
face, took it upon herself to send the 
message. 

“T can pay his expenses,” she said to 
herself, not reckoning on the pride she 
might have to deal with. “He may be in 
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time after all.” It seemed to her dreadful 
that she could do nothing more; that a 
fellow soul should be going out towards 
the unknown all unfriended and alone. 

“ Jean,” she said in an access of shyness, 
yet under the imperative command of con- 
science to use the occasion, “are you 
happy, are you at peace? You know in 
Whom you have trusted?” 

The little old woman looked at her, and 
her age seemed to slip off her as she 
smiled. 

“ Fine that,” she said with emphasis and 
a kindly tolerance for the constraint laid on 
the questioner, as if she understood and 
sympathised with her embarrassment. She 
was chary of giving more than glimpses 
of her inner life, but perhaps it did not 
matter. The lady at least thought so, as 
she said good-bye, since it is the whole of life 
and not the last act of it by which character 
stands or falls. 

Old John took her death in a dazed, 
crushed sort of way, but he looked very 
lost and lonely. He had been a chirpy, 
cheery old fellow, and, like many sedentary 
workers, a great talker of little nothings, 
always sure of unfailing sympathy from 
one listener, and the silence of his little 
home seemed to bewilder him. He would 
murmur to himself as he sat at his bench, 
then look round at the empty bed and 
shake his white head with mild childish 
perplexity. He pottered at his work, but 
made little progress, and the owners of 
unmended boots, sorry for his troubles at 
first, soon grew impatient. 

“ He’s fair doited,” they said; but it was 
only his grief that had dulled his brain. 

A cousin of Jean’s, a kindly woman, 
almost as old as herself, came to the funeral : 
she brought her young servant girl with 
her, and left her behind to look after the 
old man till something could be arranged. 

Menie was a small slip of a thing, with 
the immaturity of a child and the expression 
of an old woman. In her growing time, 
when she ought to have been making bone 
and muscle, she had not had enough to eat, 
and when the days of plenty came it was 
too late. Perhaps it was also too late to 
give her back the playtime which was her 
birthright, but out of which the stress of 
life had cheated her. Menie was the out- 
come of the Hospital system of organised 
charity, which once so largely prevailed in 
Edinburgh. By virtue of being a Menzies 
on her mother’s side, she was admitted, 
when orphaned and forsaken, to one of those 














great Institutions that set themselves towork 
the city’s waste material into useable 
human-stuff, and only succeeded in making 
poor machine-like imitations of the real 
article. 

Menie had learned to read and write, to 
work mechanically as a bit of a vast 
complicated system, and with a burdened 
diligence ill fitting her years; but she had 
never been taught how to laugh or to romp. 
She had only been six months in service, 
and she still wore the Hospital dress, a 
hideous, shapeless garb of brown that would 
effectually have concealed far more pro- 
nounced charms than Menie could claim. 
But she looked after the old man in her 
plodding way, falling into line as if she 
were still at the Institution, where everything 
was done by rote and rule. 

“She’s a wise, old-fashioned little 
creature,” said the lady, with a smile, 
“quite a grandmother in her ways.” She 
was moved to give Menie some ribbons and 
bits of finery to temper the austerity of her 
costume, but refrained. It might make her 
“light”; it was better, far better, that the 
young men who lounged at their mothers’ 
doors when they came home from the pits 
should have no occasion to look at her 
twice. 

Old John, finding his dinner ready at the 
appointed hour, cheered up a little, and 
chattered to Menie, not at all deterred by 
the silent stare which was all her response. 
Menie had to get used to being talked to as 
if she had a right to an opinion, but she 
was very much interested in listening to all 
Mr. Gentle had to say about his wife. It 
was a rambling story, but it made the dead 
woman very real ; and she too would some- 
times look at the box bed in the corner as 
if she half expected to see a little shrunken 
figure under the patchwork quilt. Talking 
and thinking of Jean day and night, John 
presently set himself to follow her advice ; 
in less than six weeks after the grave had 
closed upon her, he had offered himself, his 
cottage, and his cobbling business to two 
outraged and indignant-women, who flouted 
him and rejected him with scorn. 

“Tt wad be an ill-aff wumman that wad 
cast twa looks at sic an auld hirplin’ body,” 
said the angry cook at King’s Hall, to whom 
he made his second appeal. “Ah’m no’ 
that set on a man that I wad tak’ ither fowks’ 
leavings an’ be thankful, as ye seem to 
think, John Gentle,” she rated him, shutting 
the door in his face. 


Old John crept affronted and 


away 
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abashed: he had not put very much heart 
into his wooing, and did it with the idea of 
performing a duty, but he was disappointed 
all the same. Would it have consoled him 
had he known that the King’s Hall cook, 
and Nancy Mair, who did odd jobs at 
charing, and who was his first choice, had 
fallen out hopelessly over this general lover ? 
A woman may het an offer, even with 
heat and indignation, without relishing the 
thought that her neighbour has rejected the 
same chance. 

Two such robust rebuffs quenched old 
John’s ardour for a time, or perhaps the 
scarcity of marriageable women may have 
had something to do with it; at any rate, 
at the end of two months Jean was still 
without a successor. 

Then one day a startling event happened. 
Indeed it was the most extraordinary day 
in Menie’s short life, and the second 
surprise coming after the first nearly scared 
her out of the little wits she possessed. 
The old cobbler, who had given up steady 
work since Jean’s death, had gone pottering 
out, but his little housekeeper was not at 
work as usual. She was sitting on the 
floor with her big, sack-like apron over her 
head, rocking herself tearfully to and fro, 
trying vainly to disentangle the confusion 
of her thoughts, when a sharp rap at the 
door made her start up with a guilty sense 
of having been idling. 

She shuffled across the floor in the shoes 
of charity that were so much too big for 
her, and, opening it, faced a man carrying 
something wrapped in a shawl. He was 
middle-sized, with a square brown face, and 
so comfortably dressed that simple Menie 
easily mistook him for a gentleman. 

“This is where John Gentle, the shoe- 
maker, lives, isn’t it?” he asked, with a 
quick glance at her from head to heel. 

“Yes, sir,” said Menie, making the pre- 
scribed Institution bob due to one’s “ betters.” 

“You're my father’s hired girl, I suppose?” 
he said pleasantly, with an intonation in 
which she did not recognise the acquired 
Yankee twang superimposed on the guttural 
Loanenbank accent. “I’m Jock Gentle; 
I’ve come home for a spell. Here, you 
hold the little un, will you? He’s as sound 
as a top. Old man out, did you say? 
Which road did he take?” 

She indicated the direction with a jerk of 
her head, too taken aback for speech: she 
watched him stride away, with active and 
purpose-like step, while the unaccustomed 
burden of the sleeping child nearly pulled 
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her thin arms out of the shoulder sockets. 
She retired with it presently to the kitchen, 
and peeping between the folds of the shawl 
gazed at as pretty a picture as woman could 
see. The boy was about three years old, 
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ready in Menie’s. helpless heart, stirred at 
sight of the child: the same instinct taught 
her how to respond when the boy woke with 
the bright instantaneousness pf bird, and 
clamoured for food. She prepared bread 





SOMETHING IN MENIE’S HEART STIRRED AT SIGHT OF THE CHILD 


straight-limbed and well-made, with brown 

curls running all over his head, and eye- 

lashes a belle might have envied lying on 

his sleep-reddened cheeks. Something 

which had never had a chance to assert 

itself before, but which nature had placed 
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and milk, and when he insisted, with the 
airs of a spoilt darling, on sitting on her 
knee and being fed, spoonful by spoonful, she 
yielded with a thrill as if to an old and 
long-forgotten experience. She had been 
crying when she sat on the floor under the 














sack, but her face had quite an awakened look 
when, an hour later, father and son re- 
turned. 

Menie never knew how they had met. 
The old man had a timid, half-troubled ex- 
pression, in which there were as yet only 
hints and stray gleams of satisfaction. 
He had seen life through a haze since 
Jean went away. Once he spoke of 
“oor Jock, in Americky "—and seemed 
faintly to resent it when the visitor said 
promptly : 

“That’s me, sir—I guess I know when 
I’m at home.” 

It appeared he had been travelling for 
the goods store he represented when the 
laird’s wife wrote, and the news of his 
mother’s illness and her death reached him 
at the same time. He had been able to 
arrange matters so as to take the first holi- 
day of a busy life, and had set sail for the 
old country, hoping to persuade his father 
to return with him to the new. 

The first meal of the newly met family 
was rather a constrained one. Jock could 
not but miss the mother whose greeting had 
always been part of his mental picture 
when he thought of the home-going; and 
Menie was troubled with a new sort of 
consciousness when she looked at her 
master, as if the feeble old man had suddenly 
developed dangerous qualities and might 
unexpectedly bite, but what he may have 
said to alarm her that morning had evi- 
dently left no impression on his weak brain. 
The sight of his son had swept it completely 
away. 

Jock’s home-coming made a great impres- 
sion on Loanenbank—the Americanisms 
grafted on his speech and manner, a some- 
thing smart and alert that bespoke an 
assured position, won the respect of his 
neighbours. A Scot who does well is sure 
of honour in his own country. Jock’s pro- 
sperity was indeed an affair of slow growth, 
and he was good-hearted enough to feel 
keenly that he had reached it too late to 
benefit his mother. Nothing was said to 
him of the borrowed raiment in which she 
was laid to rest, nor of the doles from 
King’s Hall which the widower accepted 
as simply as they were offered, and gossip 
hushed itself in his presence about poor 
John’s matrimonial ventures ; but Jock saw 
that the new green mound in the church- 
yard was without a memorial, and he 
ordered a monument from the stonecutter’s 
at Dalkeith. He saw to his father’s home 
comfort too, and the “ leddy ” making a sur- 
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prise visit was astonished at the improve- 
ments effected within so short a time. 

“T’m so glad you came,” she said cor- 
dially to the set-looking, brown man, who 
suspended some carpentering operations to 
talk to her. 

“Well, I guess it was about time,” he 
said calmly, with an assumption of equality 
in his manner that amused her. 

“You have forbidden your father to work? 
I’m sure it is best: he will be happier 
now.” 

“ There’s no call for him to do a hand’s 
turn,” said Jock brusquely. “ When I’ve 
played over here for a spell, I’m going to 
take him back over yonder—if he’ll go.” 

“ Yes ? Old people are difficult to uproot,” 
she said gently. 

She looked out of the window to which 
he had been fastening a curtain—he was as 
clever as a woman with his hands—and 
something that she saw between the 
flowering ribes bushes made her smile. 

“ That’s a pretty picture,” she said. 

He looked too. On the little grass plot 
stood Johnnie, master of the situation: 
sturdy legs astride, curly head well in the 
air, while the old grandfather and Menie 
were ranged in front of him obediently 
engaged in some game at his dictation, 
The old man was smiling with amiable, 
vacant fondness, and Menie’s little hatchet 
face was all alive with interest: The 
lady looked at her musingly, and thought 
again of her ribbon-drawer: such a 
very little more would make her almost 
pretty. 

“That’s a good girl,” she said aloud; 
“she looked after your father like a little 
old woman, before you came home.” 

Jock glanced at her more attentively than 
he had ever done before. 

“ Seems as if she wanted feeding up,” he 
said, and he suddenly remembered her ex- 
pression that day when she had opened the 
door to him and the boy. She had been 
crying, and appeared to be thoroughly 
wretched. Could it be possible that the 
old man was harsh to her? It seemed 
scarcely credible that he could be unkind 
to anyone: why, he was a slave already to 
little Johnnie’s Snsatie whims. “I shouldn't 
suppose the old folks starved her neither,” 
he said half-jestingly. 

“She only came after your mother’s 
death. Your cousin left her here for the 
summer. She was brought up in an 
Institution,” the lady tried to explain. 

“ Well, if that’s so, I guess she hadn’t too 
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much of anything except work there,” he 
said, taking up his hammer again. 

After this he noticed Menie a good deal 
more: she was embarrassingly shy with 
him, but when she was with the child, and 
thought herself unobserved, she developed 
a quaint, old-fashioned playfulness that 
would have been quite pretty, if she had 
been less angular. Once or twice he heard 
her laugh, with a note that was surprisingly 
sweet. One afternoon he ordered Johnnie 
to be dressed early and took him by train 
to Dalkeith, coming back at tea-time laden 
with parcels. Johnnie, wrestling with two 
of the largest, staggered into the kitchen, 
where Menie sat darning stockings, and 
thrust them into her lap. Jock kept an 
eye on the proceedings from the little 
garden, and saw the deep flush of surprised 
pleasure on the girl’s cheek when she dis- 
covered the pink print and the straw hat 
with a white ribbon round it, and knew 
they were for her 

He cut short her shy thanks in an offhand 
way. 

“ Tt’s all right,” he said, “there ain’t no 
need of fussin’; you were real good to the 
old man.” 

At the mention of his father he saw the 
distressed look come into her face again, 
and he said bluntly : 

“You pulled along all right with him, 
didn’t you?” 

“ Yes, oh yes,” she said, with a frightened 
breath. 

He was puzzled, but he could make 
nothing more of the business. The class 
to which both belonged is not burdened 
with any conscience for conventionality. It 
would never have occurred to him that she 
might feel embarrassed at being the only 
woman in the little household, and indeed 
her simplicity would not have troubled 
itself about that. Even the lady, who 
naturally looked at things from her own 
plane, knew that there is a different 
standard of manners for the poor, and was 
wise enough not to disturb it. 

On the Sunday afternoon when Menie 
first put on the pink cotton she was 
startlingly transformed. Girlish pleasure 
in the new frock, the first pretty frock she 
had ever possessed, or perhaps some reflec- 
tion from the bright-hued stuff, brought a 
faint colour intc her cheeks: it fitted her 
slim figure—hitherto concealed under the 
sack-like proportions of the Institution 
uniform ; her hair, carefully brushed to do 
honour to the great occasion, had warm 
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reddish lights in it where the sun touched 
it. Jock looked at her with an open stare 
of good-natured surprise and pleasure in 
his own benevolence, and even the old man 
mildly blinked at her asif there were some- 
thing he ought to remember about her and 
couldn't. 

So the very happiest weeks—in spite of 
one drawback—that ever-fell to her grey 
lot sped away, while Menie budded and 
blossomed like a rose that has at last found 
the right soil to thrive in. As her figure 
filled out her eyes grew less hollow and 
wistful; her look of elfish age faded; 
Johnnie taught her to romp and to laugh, 
and as she fell asleep at nights with the 
little man’s head pillowed on her shoulder, 
she felt that she had almost nothing more 
to desire of life. He had grown into her 
very heart of hearts, for he had given her 
back her lost youth. 

Then one terrible day the sun was blotted 
out of her sky, and the clouds descended 
about her. The cousin, whose little servant 
she still was, though she had almost for- 
gotten it, was taken ill, and sent so urgent 
a message for her immediate return that 
she never even dreamed of disregarding it. 

With white lips that quivered pitiful’y, 
though she would not cry, she made her 
preparations. Jock Gentle had gone to 
visit an old Edinburgh acquaintance, and it 
was her consolation that she should have 
one good-bye the less to tear her heart- 
strings. She got ready the midday meal, 
and arranged with a neighbour to look in 
at tea-time; she strained Johnnie to her 
little grey shawl with an impassioned 
fervour which that young man impatiently 
resented, and then set him to watch at the 
front gate for his dada, while she slipped 
out unseen at the back. 

But old John was daundering in the sun 
by the narrow strip of vegetables, and her 
appearance, the poke bonnet once familiar 
to him, the shapeless brown frock and big 
boots, her apologetic air as she advanced 
with hanging head, her bundle in one hand 
and a large cotton umbrella in the other, 
woke some sleeping chord in his feeble 
memory. 

““Menie, Menie!” he cried quaveringly, 
laying a detaining hand on her skirts, “ ye'll 
mind—Jean tell’t me—it’s the wull o’ the 
deid—that you and me maun mairry!” 

She drew her skirts away with a dis- 
tressed gasp. 

“Will you go to the bairn, Mr. Gentle?” 
she implored, steadying her voice as best 














she could. “He's at the front yett, an’ 
maybe he’ll come to some hurt.” 

He looked bewildered, but she saw that 
she had turned the current of his thoughts, 
and she sped away. 

She had no money, and had not thought 
of asking for any, but it was only fifteen 
miles to Edinburgh, and she could easily be 
there before nightfall, when Mrs. Braid- 
wood would need her most. 

So it was that Jock Gentle, swinging 
along the high road that leads from Edin- 
burgh to Loanenbank, saw a little figure 
advancing in the other direction, and thought 
it had something familiar in its uncertain 
outline. Menie saw him too, and would 
have disappeared through the hedge or 
under the roadway if such a feat had been 
possible. She could only falter, and shrink 
into herself, and try to hurry by until a big, 
masterful hand arrested her. 

“ What, lass, running away ?” 

She explained brokenly. 

Jock Gentle looked at her searchingly. 

“Tf that was your only reason,” he said, 
“why didn’t you wait till I got home? 
You knew I was to be back for four-hours, 
and if I had made up my mind to let you 
go, I could have sent you to town in the 
train.” 

Menie only heard the masterful note, and 
her head drooped lower and lower—but he 
waited patiently for her answer. Jock had 
heard certain things that day from an out- 
spoken friend that had disturbed and 
distressed him about his father, and might 
have scandalised him if he had not taken 
old John’s mental weakness into account. 

“Was it—because of my father?” he 
asked gravely, seeing she was still silent. 

Menie’s thin shoulders shook with sobs. 
Would he be angry with her for what now 
looked such unpardonable presumption on 
her part ? 

“It was—afore you came home,” she 
whispered, “he was that lonely, an’ there 
was naebody that wad hearken till him— 
they ca’ad him auld and donnered, an’ I 
thought that maybe, if it would cheer him 
up, like—but now that he’s got you and 
Johnnie ——” 

Poor little Menie, she could not tell him 
with what a terrible sinking of heart she 
had listened to old John’s incoherent pleas, 
or how only the wish to save one who had 
been kind to her from the disrespect of 
others, and to guard his forsaken age, had 


Jock Gentle’s Wooing 


made herconsent. She who had never had 
any “folks” of her own, a mere “case,” 
the product of a system, too unimportant to 
expect so grand a thing as a lover to enter 
her life, need surely have held it no such 
sacrifice. Duty to others had been the 
burden of her training, and nobody could 
deny that it was an obligation to save old 
John from making himself the laughing- 
stock of Loanenbank; but even a little 
pauper maid may argue thus and know 
how much she has given up. 

In Menie’s case it was an ideal, deep- 
buried, ill-nourished, but with sparks of life 
in it awaiting the kindling touch, and, 
ignorant little soul as she was, she would 
not debase it by giving old John Gentle’s 
wooing the sacred name of love. 

Jock Secundus looked at her with a very 
honest smile creasing his brown eyes. 

“So you thought you ought to look after 
the old man, Menie? I believe it was my 
mother’s idea—that he should marry again 
—some day—but there’s a better way than 
that of taking care of him, and one that 
will please him equally well. Suppose you 
were to marry me? You would still be 
Mrs. John Gentle,” he laughed, “and I 
would rather have you for wife than mother, 
if it comes to that.” 

She had looked up at first, comforted by 
his kind accents, but she shrank away now, 
pained to think that he was making a mock 
of her confession. But Jock, who had had 
plenty of opportunity to study her, had been 
steadily making up his mind for weeks to 
win her, and he was not easily rebuffed. 
He undermined all her arguments one by 
one, but it was not till he pleaded for his 
boy that she surrendered. To belong to 
little Johnnie—for that was the humble way 
she put it—was too great a joy to re- 
nounce. 

When she was beginning to understand 
the fulness of her new bliss a little, she 
looked up at him shyly. 

“T’ve got the pink gown and the hat 
there,” she said, pointing to the bundle he 
had taken from her. 

“Well,” he said, with loud happiness, 
“T’ll tell you what we'll do. It’s not more 
than three miles from Edinburgh. I'll turn 
back with you, and we can drop in on Mrs. 
Braidwood and fix her up with a hired help, 
and then you can prink yourself and we'll 
go home by train, and get there in time for 
tea.” 
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HE occasion is a large annual gathering, 
held in a beautiful park, in a favoured 


corner of a southern county. It is a 


fine duly afternoon, and a brilliant sun 
beams down upon a gay scene of white 


tents and rainbow flags, bright dresses and 
brighter faces, and is reflected off the 
brazen instruments of the military band 
and the polished metal of the scores of 
bicycles that twist and wind in and out in 
graceful evolutions to the time of the music. 

A fringe of tall elm-trees borders the 
enclosure in which this féte is taking place, 
and in one corner, sheltered by the tallest 
of them, a huge, striped, red and yellow 
mushroom of silk and cordage is gradually 
rising from the grass, and filling out its 
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loose folds in obedience to a stream of gas 
entering through a long snake-like tube. 

At present the growing monster is held 
to the ground by a heavy ring of sandbags 
hung upon the meshes of the network. 
These have continually to be shifted as the 
silk lifts, and the task is being swiftly and 
deftly accomplished by our aeronaut, who, 
in his blue jacket and gold-laced cap, looks 





MAKING READY 
(Photo by T. C. Beynon) 


every inch the sailor he has good reason to 
consider himself, for he sails his craft over 
an ocean whose bounding shores man may 
never reach. And a right noble ship she is, 
holding in her shapely form 56,000 cubic 
feet of gas. And when at length the filling 
is completed, and she rears her stately 
height into the air, swaying gracefully from 
side to side with the fresh breeze that sweeps. 

















the field, and straining and tugging at her 
moorings, impatient to be off, her captain 
may well eye her with pride and satisfaction 
as a craft well worthy of his command. 





FIXING THE CAR 


And now the heavy ring is attached to the * 


complicated cordage, and the balloon drawn 
out into the open while the car is brought 
forward and securely affixed. Then comes 
the cry for the passengers to take their 
places, and we rush forward between the 
swaying ropes and jump into the wicker 
basket which, for the next couple of hours, 
will constitute our little world. The wind 
is rising, and the balloon rolls and tugs yet 
more violently ; but a score of strong arms 
are holding us down, while the captain 
stands paying out the sandbags—till the 
exact lifting power is reached. ‘One more 
bag out. Now! Let her go!’ And with 
one bound, amid the cheering of the crowd, 
we make a sudden plunge upwards, and 
rise swiftly a thousand feet into the summer 
sky. 

How strange it seems! A minute ago 
we were clinging to the jolting car upon the 
ground, the shouts of the people ringing in 
our ears, the network straining over our 
heads ; and now, in an instant, the field has 
sunk to insignificance below us, a wide and 
glorious prospect has unfolded itself beneath 
our wondering gaze, in which the tents and 
the crowd are but pin-points rapidly 
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lessening from view, and the cheers have 
died away into a silence so sudden and 
profound that for a moment it is almost 
appalling. And yetin ourselves there is no 
change. To us in the car it seems as if we 
did not move. Surely we have remained 
stationary, only the earth has fallen away 
beneath us with a mighty swoop, and now 
is rolling backwards with a speed wellnigh 
bewildering. 

But the stillness, the sudden calm and 
peace! A strange fancy strikes one. Is-it 
like this to die in action? To the soldier 
slain in the height of battle must there 
not come a silence, sudden and complete as 
this, as the shouting and the din of war 
melt away into the hush of eternity, and 
the released spirit rises into the fuller life, 
the freer world? A curious thought and a 
fleeting one, for impressions succeed each 
other quickly ; and as the landscape opens 
into one vast panoramic sheet familiar 
objects present themselves in most un- 
familiar aspects, and we strive to identify 
each as seen from this new and delightful 
point of view, 

There is the town, with its forest of 
chimneys scarcely dimmed by the light veil 
of smoke hanging over it. There the river, 
reflecting the rays of the sun off its sinuous 
course with such dazzling brilliance. There 
the grand Elizabethan House, its trim 
gardens, velvet lawns, and noble avenue of 
elm-trees. There but where are we? 
Where is the earth? Where is the sky? 








JUST OFF 


What is this sudden pall that has all at 
once enveloped us in its stifling folds, and 
hidden the world from our eyes ? 
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LEAVING THE GROUND 


We soon learn. We have entered the 
summer cloud that three minutes ago from 
the ground seemed nearer to us than the 
rest, though far, far away in the vault of the 
blue. Its damp, clinging arms are round 
us ; they have diminished the light, and the 
air is thick, and hot, and moist. We feel 
strangely alone in our tiny car, with the 
swelling roof of the silk above. No sound 
reaches us from the void below ; no sign of 
life, no glimpse of earth; and though we 
know we are really hastening onwards to 
the east with the speed of an express train, 
yet the balloon seems to hang absolutely 
stationary and not a breath fans our cheeks. 

The experience is curious, if somewhat 
depressing, but it does not last long. More 
light begins to penetrate the mist, and 
presently, looking down, we catch momen- 
tary glimpses of the earth between masses 
of vapour. Soon we have left the cloud 
altogether behind us—and then what a 
fairy-like vision dawns on our astonished 
sight! Seen from the earth, clouds have 
ever seemed to us among the fairest forms 
of God’s creation ; but now, instead of being 
beneath them looking up, we are above and 
looking down upon them as they hang 
between us and the ground. We are level 
with others, and see their fleecy masses 
from a height equal to their own, and 
surely in all our experience a sight more 
glorious, more wonderful and enchanting, 
has never before gladdened our eyes ! 

Around us rise range upon range of 
mountains, Alps and Andes and Himalayas 
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of shimmering white, with soaring peaks and 
shadowy valleys—but with this difference 
(one might almost say improvement) upon 
their terrestrial prototypes: Instead of 
being sharp and jagged in their forms, with 
hard and rigid outlines, these mountain 
shapes are soft and “ fluffy,” and their deli- 
cate mouldings are ever changing, melting, 
and re-forming, ever new, yet ever constant 
in their heavenly loveliness of spotless white 
and purple shade. Oh, for the brush of 
some inspired artist to perpetuate in softest 
colouring their incomparable beauty! But 
in truth, look where we will, the pro- 
spect is equally enchanting. To be sure, 
we see nothing directly overhead except the 
open mouth of the balloon, and the gaudy 
silk through the transparent gas, but below 
us the scene, flecked here and there with 
patches of fleecy vapour, is as varied as it is 
extensive, and as beautiful as it is strange. 
Although we are familiar with the country 
over which we are passing, we find it 
curiously difficult to identify the well-known 
features. This arises chiefly from the fact 
that, by reason of our height, hills and vales 
appear to us as one dead level, as flat as a 
map. Everywhere are harvest fields, golden 
and ripe for the sickle, or with the corn 
already standing in shocks that look insigni- 
ficant indeed from 3,000 feet up, for to that 
altitude we have now attained. There are 
stretches of open common, with straight 
white roads intersecting each other like a 
complicated puzzle. There are patchwork 
patterns of woods and meadows, over which 
floats the shadow of the balloon as we speed 
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by. There are country houses standing in 
well-wooded parks, and ornamental water 
on which we can just distinguish the dots 
we take to be swans or wild-fowl. 

Here and there a little village or quiet 
townlet clusters around its grey church, in 
whose churchyard the gravestones gleam 
white. The river winds in glittering curves 
through what we must suppose to be the 
valley, while across the face of the country 
runs the broad straight track of the Great 
Western Railway, spanned occasionally by 
Lilliputian bridges, and bordered by tiny 
white signal-posts that look like very 
diminutive child’s toys—belonging perhaps 
to that small Noah’s Ark to which those 
ridiculously minute horses and cattle grazing 
in the fields appertain. Down the railway 
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track we catch occasionally a puff of smoke, 
as a train creeps along like some strange 
species of caterpillar, and perhaps the faint 
echo of its whistle penetrates up to us every 
now and then. Save for this and the 
occasional bark of a dog or report of a gun, 
no sound soever reaches us. 

A large town lies now to the left, with 
tall chimneys rising above its sea of roofs. 
This is Reading and its factories, and beyond 
it we catch the glint of Father Thames. We 
are heading for Sandhurst, and presently 
pass directly over the well-known buildings 
of the Royal Military College. Soon Alder- 
shot comes in view, its outlying camps of 
white tents plainly discernible. Below us 
are Bisley and Pirbright with the rifle-ranges, 
and farther on Woking and the white stones 
of the great cemetery. In our flight, this 
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SHADOW OF THE BALLOON ON THE EARTH 


fine July afternoon, we sail over many 
villages where Flower Shows and Galas are 
in progress; and through field-glasses we 
notice how every neck is craned upwards 
to watch us as we pass, and sometimes we 
fancy we hear the cheer with which we are 
hailed. We are conscious of interrupting 
the play of some score of cricket matches, 
and ilies a new excitement to a dozen of 
merry school treats. Sometimes a child’s 
shrill voice reaches our giddy height, and 
once, when the balloon has fallen somewhat, 
the notes of a strident piano-organ bear 
aloft a familiar tune. 

We enter no more clouds, though they 
are piled thick around us and occasionally 
obtrude filmy filaments between us and the 
earth. The sun shines upon us hotly, and 
suddenly one of our companions in the car 
utters a delighted exclamation, and we turn 
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to observe a strange and lovely pheno- 
menon. Just level with us is the broad 
bulk of a snow-white cloud, and upon it 
the sinking sun has cast a perfect shadow 
of our balloon, sharp and well-defined. 
But around this shadow—framing it, as it 
were, in a fairy frame—is a lovely rain- 
bow ring of brightest colours, a halo 
such as is rarely seen on earth, and not 
often in the skies. We are favoured indeed 
on this occasion, and even our aeronaut 
allows that in all his many hundreds of 
ascents he has rarely experienced one in 
which so many beautiful effects have been 
combined. 

The sun is hastening westward now, and 
evening lights begin to intensify—if that be 
possible—the grandeur of the scene. The 
cooler air is causing the balloon to descend, 
and we fly within only a few hundred feet 
of the earth; so close that we can see the 
country-folk rushing out of their cottages 
to look at us, and watch the consternation 
which our near approach excites in a flock 
of sheep. 

But the surrounding country is covered 
with dense belts of pine-trees awkward to 
land in, and we have still a couple of bags 
of ballast left. So over goes a shower of 
sand, and swiftly we mount, up and up, till 
we attain to a higher elevation than we 
have yet reached ; and now we find we are 
in sunshine again, for though on the earth 
the sun has set, yet from this altitude he 
still seems well above the horizon. 

The wind is fresh as ever, and we are 
soon beyond the pine-woods, and towns and 


THE DESCENT 


villages succeed each other in quick succes- 
sion. They are somewhat difficult to 
identify, but Weybridge and Walton-on- 
Thames are discernible, and the racecourse 
stamps Epsom beyond a doubt. There is 
a wonderful feeling of exhilaration in this 
oer es rapid flight, the immense 


height, the sense of freedom, and the pure 
unbreathed air. We wish our voyage 
might be extended for hours yet into the 
peaceful evening sky. But the sun has 
gone for good now, and our balloon is 
falling fast. Our last bag of ballast must 
be kept for the descent, now close at hand. 


THE CART THAT TOOK US TO THE STATION 


Lower we swoop, and lower, and our 
captain, with practised eye, is looking 
ahead for a safe landing-place, no very easy 
task considering the stiffness of the wind. 

He has already unshipped the heavy grap- 
nel, ready to drop it at an instant’s notice, 
and has let down the long trail rope whose 
end is now sweeping the meadows to the 
vast astonishment of the grazing cattle. 
We pass yet another cricket match, and 
interrupt it this time in good earnest, for 
the batsmen drop their bats and join with 
the whole field in chase of the monster 
whose voyage is now so nearly over. 
“Look out for that tree!” shouts our 
captain, as the top of a big elm looms in 
the way. We “duck” hastily,and the 
branches sweep the under-side of the car as 
we pass. Beyond the tree is a house, and 
a garden with greenhouses, but we clear 
these, and a wire-fencing boundary, and 
plunge straight down for a field of standing 
corn. 

“Smash!” falls the anchor, but the 
ground is hard as iron and it fails to catch. 
“Now for a bump,” cries the aeronaut, 
and we get it too, as the car strikes the 
earth and turns over on its side, every twig 
of the wicker-work creaking with the strain. 
“ Hold on tight!” and we do, with might 
and main, while the wind catches the dying 
giant, and sweeps it onward over the field, 
the car bounding merrily after. It may be 
doubted whether we are doing much good 





to the corn, but it is certainly helping ws, 
for the springy stalks offer plenty of 
resistance and serve to break the force of 
the frequent bumps. Right across the field 
we go, leaving a broad track behind us ; but 
the captain, though tumbled over on his 
back and his cap gone, keeps firm hold on 
the valve line, and our pace is slackening. 
Soon we hear shouts, and a party of 
countrymen, hot and panting, are upon us, 
and hold the car firm while we scramble 
out, somewhat dishevelled but quite unhurt. 
Ready helpers crowd in on every side, and 
in an inconceivably short space of time the 
gas is all out of the balloon, and the silk and 
cordage is folded up and packed into the 
car, the whole is hoisted on a cart, and we 
make for the nearest railway station through 
the gathering dusk, well satisfied with our 
afternoon’s adventure. 
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And surely, too, we are the better, both 
physically and morally, for our brief visit 
to cloudland. Better for the pure air and 
the exhilarating experience, and better also 
for our widened view into God’s universe 
and the glories lavished so freely around us, 
whether we see them or no. We have been 
lifted, if only for an hour or two, into realms 
of peace and rest. We have realised, 
perhaps more fully than ever before, the 
vastness of the surroundings in which our 
little lives are cast; how smailla part we 
each individually play in the great scheme 
of creation. And our hearts must be dul! 
indeed, and our eyes be dim, if the grandeur 
and beauty of the scene so lately witnessed 
have not filled us with thankfulness, and 
with an overwhelming sense of the might, 
majesty, and power of the beneficent 
Giver of All. 


Nomenclature in Canadian Geography 


Ottawa a Government Board to deal with 

Canadian geographical nomenclature. 
The Board meets once a month at Ottawa, to 
pass on questions affecting the nomenclature of 
new settlements, of rivers and mountains, and of 
other geographical features of the country. 
During the first year of its existence the Geo- 
graphic Board passed on about 400 names, 
mostly of places in the Yukon country, where 
much exploration has followed the inrush of 
the gold-seekers. It also adopted a set of rules 
of nomenclature. One of these recommends 
the retention of a name which has occurred in 
any standard or authoritative work on travel 
or exploration. Another recommends the 
avoidance of hyphens to connect parts of In- 
dian names. A third recommends that there 
should be no use of the word city or town as 
parts of names ; a fourth that canyon should be 
used instead of caiion, and that the word brook 
should be used instead of creek to designate a 
small stream. This is an especially good recom- 
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mendation, as the word creek may denote any- 
thing from a small stream running down a hill- 
sideor through the marshes, toa river deepenough 
and wide enough to be navigated by a gunboat. 
With respect to the orthography of geographical 
names, the Canadian Board has adopted the 
rules of the Royal Geographical Society. Oi 
these the broad features are as follow: (a) The 
vowels are to be pronounced as in Italian and 
the consonants as in English. (b) Every letter 
is pronounced, and no redundant letters are in- 
troduced. When two vowels come together 
each one is sounded, though the result, when 
spoken quickly, is sometimes scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from a single sound, as in ai, au, ei. 
(c) One accent only is used, the acute, to denote 
the syllable on which stress is laid. This is very 
important, as the sounds of many names are 
entirely altered by the misplacement of this 
“stress.” So much of the broad domain of 
Canada is still undeveloped, and still awaiting 
settlement, that for many years to come the 
Geographic Board will never lack work. 
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A March from Johannesburg 


are buried in the official blue-books 

on recent events in South Africa, few 
are more interesting than the account given 
by Mr. Marwick of the exciting and difficult 
journey undertaken by him as leader of a 
band of nearly seven thousand natives from 
the Johannesburg mines to their homes in 
Natal and Zululand. 

Mr. Marwick was the representative in 
Johannesburg of the Natal Secretary for 
Native Affairs, and in this capacity it was 
his business to see after the many thousands 
of natives, chiefly Zulus of various tribes, 
who left their homes in Natal to work in 
the mines of the Witwatersrand. The 
tension which prevailed in the South 
African Republic during the greater part of 
1899 had atfected the natives. They heard 
rumours of war; they saw panic-stricken 
Europeans leaving the city in crowds ; they 
knew by woful experience that it would go 
hardly with them if the English were to 
abandon the town and leave them to the 
tender mercies of the Boer police and of 
the low-class ruffians who have always 
been too numerous in the Golden City. 

Mr. Marwick had made a point of being 
personally accessible to the natives, and by 
his acquaintance with the Zulu language 
and his evidently sincere interest in their 
welfare, had won their entire confidence. 
For some months he succeeded in keeping 
them quietly working in the mines on the 
Rand; but when, towards the end of 
September, the hope that the various 
questions would be peacefully settled began 
to die away, he began to take steps for the 
removal of the natives. He approached 
Mr. Reitz, the Transvaal State Secretary, 
on the subject, but that official only put 
difficulties in his way. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Marwick went to the Commandant- 
General, the well-known Joubert, and 
pointed out how pressing the matter was. 
Joubert received him kindly, and gave him 
the requisite authority for allowing the 
natives to go to their homes. Armed with 
this Mr. Marwick hastened back to 
Johannesburg, only to find that passenger 
traffic by the railway was stopped, every 
train being required for the armed burghers 
who were hurrying up to the camp at 
Volksrust on the Natal frontier. 
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\ MONG the many striking stories which 


It was now October 2. The last hope of 
peace was flickering out. If we were to 
leave our native subjects at Johannesburg 
while war raged, we should be inflicting on 
them a cruel injury. They were crowding 
round Mr. Marwick’s office, begging him to 
help them. His mind was soon made up. 
Hurrying off to Pretoria, he found that 
General Joubert had left for the frontier. 
Luckily his secretary, Mr. de Souza, was 
an obliging and reasonable man, but he 
was fairly aghast when Mr. Marwick 
expressed his intention of conducting the 
men by road. “ By road! it will be leading 
them to certain death! our commandoes 
will certainly fire on them when they see a 
large body of blacks advancing,” said Mr. 
de Souza. However, he spoke to the Presi- 
dent about it, and Mr. Kruger urged that 
they had better go by train—probably trains 
would be ready next day. Next day 
came—no trains were ready—the Govern- 
ment could not say when they would be 
ready. At last a telegram was received by 
Mr. Marwick, permitting him to take the 
natives to Natal by road, provided they 
were in gangs not exceeding fifty, with one 
European to each gang. Like so many of 
the Transvaal answers, this was granting 
the request, but at the same time adding 
impossible conditions. It was late in the 
evening when the telegram was received, 
but Mr. Marwick immediately set off for 
Pretoria. Arriving there, he found the 
offices closed, but he went to Mr. de Souza’s 
private house, and pointed out to him how 
impossible of fulfilment were the conditions 
laid down by President Kruger. Further 
irritating delays followed. Mr. Kruger gave 
authority to the railway company; but 
again the railway company pleaded that 
they had no trains available. At last Mr. 
de Souza obtained permission for the natives 
to go with Mr. Marwick by road under an 
escort of six Transvaal Mounted Police. 

This was on October 6. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Marwick’s assistant, Mr. Wheelwright, 
had been busily engaged with the natives at 
the Johannesburg office. They surrounded 
the buildings in thousands, entreating that 
they might be sent to their homes; they 
cried to the Englishmen not to leave them 
to the Boers. 

Atlast, early in the morning of October 7, 
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Mr. Marwick rode out of Johannesburg 
and joined the crowd of natives outside 
the city. Loud and enthusiastic was his 
reception, as the excited horde of half- 
frightened blacks besought him to care for 
the dark race and bring back the orphaned 
Zulus to their homes. Mr. Marwick must 
have felt the heavy responsibility that lay 
upon him, but he addressed his “ children ” 
cheerily,and they began theirmarch, themen 
in front playing lively tunes on concertinas. 

Their troubles, however, were only just 
beginning. Each man had been instructed 
to take a week’s food with him, but many 
had been careless in this important point. 
Not many miles out of Johannesburg Mr. 
Marwick was disgusted to find that a Jew 
store-dealer had been selling tins of soda 
and soft soap to the men, under the 
pretence that they contained jam and 
American beef. Others plied the natives 
with liquor, and it was extremely difficult 
to prevent disorder among such a vast host, 
more especially as one of the police guards 
was frequently drunk and incapable, and 
two others seemed worthless enough. 
Fortunately the corporal in charge of the 
police was a capable man, and did his best 
to keep order. 

Telegraphic instructions had been sent 
vn ahead, and at Heidelberg, nearly thirty 
miles from Johannesburg, they were able 
to get additional rations. They were also 
fortunate in being able to send about one 
hundred and fifty of their number on by 
rail, mostly sick blk, and some women and 
children. 

Day by day passed, each full of anxiety. 
Now and again a native fell sick ; stragglers 
in the rear had to be urged on ; occasional 
cases of theft had to be punished. The 
police allowed their horses to wander in 
the night, and detained the whole camp 
while they were replaced. Arriving at 
Standerton on October 11, they learned of 
the issue of the Boer ultimatum and of the 
approaching invasion of Natal. On one 
occasion Mr. Marwick, who had generously 
given up his pony to a sick native, lost the 
way and became separated for a time from 
the main body. 

As they were nearing the frontier they 
met some of the Boer troops marching on 
into Natal. The behaviour of the officials 
got more and more insulting; the Hol- 
lander railway men were particularly ex- 
asperating. Mr. Marwick kept his temper, 
and on October 13 they arrived at Volksrust, 
where General Joubert and several large 
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Boer commandoes were stationed. There 
they learned that northern Natal had been 
abandoned by the English; Charlestown 
and Laing’s Nek were in the hands of the 
Boers! Their difficulties seemed more 
serious than ever; their food was exhausted ; 
the heavy rains had caused many to suffer 
severely ; and the Boers refused to let them 
pass through their lines. 

For a time it seemed as if all their labour 
was thrown away; but Mr. Marwick’s 
resourcefulness was not ended. At an 
exorbitant rate he managed to obtain a few 
bags of “mealies” for his men; and then 
by judiciously representing the state of the 
case to the officer commanding the Dutch 
troops, he got permission for them to pass 
the Boer lines. Meanwhile their food had 
become exhausted, and on the morning of 
October 14 they marched breakfastless 
past the Boer lines through Newcastle. 
Next day they hurried on to Hatting’s 
Spruit—the first railway station in the 
possession of the English. Here trains 
were ready to convey to their “ locations ” 
those who lived in Natal, while large num- 
bers went off by road to their homes near at 
hand in Zululand. 

As Mr. Marwick rode by them before 
they dispersed, their enthusiastic cheering 
must have convinced him of the reality of 
their appreciation of his labours. Seven 
thousand men had marched 240 miles in a 
little more than eight days, and though 
their sufferings had been very considerable, 
not one life was lost. 

Amid the “tumult and the shouting” 
of war, the excitement of the battle-field, 
the heroism of long-drawn-out sieges, we 
are apt to forget incidents which may be 
less exciting, but which bring out ouibie 
quite as valuable as those by which victories 
are won. In dealing with men of other 
races, the most valuable quality is that 
elusive characteristic which we call tact. 
Often its absence has destroyed the effects 
of our victories, and has made our nation 
unfairly disliked. When we read of Mr. 
Marwick’s success with the officials of 
Pretoria, with the noisy, ignorant policemen, 
with the officers of the Boer army at 
Volksrust and Charlestown, and especially 
with the vast crowd of simple, childlike, 
helpless natives, we feel that he must be 
tactful to a degree, and we cannot doubt 
that our Government will again find occasion 
for his services when the present war is 
over, and the work of reconstruction begins. 

W. H. SWAIN. 
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THE OLD HIGH STREET (ALL GONE) 


since it was Putenheth, but we doubt 
if any were so violent as those of the 
Practically the whole 
ground has been cleared and a new town 


Psa! must have seen many changes 


last twenty years. 


arisen. The old bridge and the aqueduct 
have gone; the river front i is quite altered ; 
the High Street is unrecognisable, and with 
its new buildings masks the old cottages 
which were built on the sites of the older 
big houses in an earlier period of change. 
And some of these houses were interesting, 
for Putney’s distinguished visitors have been 
many, which is not to be wondered at con- 
sidering what a crowd of visitors it has 
had. 

At the riverside the most striking change 
is in the neighbourhood of the new railway 
ridge. | Here stood Putney House, which, 
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in 1839, became the College for Civil 
Engineers ; in 1857 this college broke up, 
and the house was pulled down to make 
room for the terrace of tall houses called 
the Cedars, which was the most con- 
spicuous feature in approaching Putney by 
water. Now the Cedars have gone and 
their place is taken by a row of modern 
terrace houses of much less pretensions and 
by no means as gloomy. Farther on by 
the church, a century and a-half ago stood 
the house of James Porten, the merchant, 
whose youngest daughter, Judith, was the 
mother of Edward Gibbon the historian. 
Gibbon was born at his father’s house, Lime 
Grove, which was near where the railway 
station now is. He was a weakly child, and 
his father, Edward Gibbon, the son of an 
Edward Gibbon, determined to have an 





Edward in the family somehow, gave that 
name to each of his other sons. He had 
five, and they died in their infancy, so that 
the original Edward was the survivor after 
all, and made the name famous enough for 
any father to be proud of. His birth and 
that of his five brothers and only sister are 
still to be found in the church register. 

Between the church and River Street 
stood a house of another sort, the Palace, 
built by John Lacy, the clothworker, whom 
Queen Elizabeth there visited a dozen times. 
A handsome house this, and an unlucky 
one. When the army of the Parliament 
was at Putney, Fairfax took up his quarters 
there. It was then in the possession of the 
Wymonsolds, who parted with it to Sir 
Theodore Janssen, the South Sea Financier, 
who, when his crash came, sold it to Paul 
d’Aranda. He left it to his daughter, 
known as Madame D’Aranda, an eccentric 
personage of questionable reputation, who 
died there, and was said to haunt it. Then 
it stood unoccupied and, no claim being 
made to it by her relatives, it was sold and 
bought cheap by Count D’Entraigues, one 
of Napoleon’s reputed spies. Before he could 
complete the purchase he and his wife were 
murdered by a servant, and the house came 
into the market again, to be bought still 
more cheaply by a Rev. Mr. Carmalt, who 
judiciously pulled it down. 

While Fairfax was at the Palace, Crom- 
well was at Mr. Bonhunt’s (which has 
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not been identified); Ireton was at Mr. 
Campion’s (which afterwards became a 
school), and the chief of the Commissariat 
was at Mr. Whyte’s, which was called Fair- 
fax House, from having been built by a 
gentleman of that name in the days of 
Elizabeth. Whyte was a Roundhead, and 
his only daughter and heiress, Sarah, per- 
versely fell in love with John Pettiward,a 
Royalist, and married him, so that the 
Pettiwards came into possession of the house 
and became great people in Putney. 
Cromwell was at Putney for three months, 
until the King “ withdrew himself” from 
Hampton Court on November 11. Carlyle 
gives us 2 characteristic glimpse of him: 
“Saturday, September 18 (1647). After 
a sermon in Putney Church, the General, 
many great officers, field officers, inferior 
officers, and adjutators, met in the Church ; 
debated the Proposals of the Army towards 
a settlement of this bleeding Nation, altered 
some things in them; and were very full 
of the sermon, which had been preached by 
Mr. Peters.” Perhaps, too, some of them 
noticed the excellent workmanship of Bishop 
West’s chapel, which was then on the south 
side and is now on the north, having been 
removed and rebuilt stone by stone. For 
in Putney no monuments were injured, and 
indeed it was not this Cromwell but his 
namesake who was the image-breaker ; and 
singularly enough that namesake, Thomas 
romwell, afterwards Baron Okeham and 
Earl of Essex, the chief in- 
strument in the dissolution of 
the monasteries, was born in 
a smithy at the top of Putney 
Hill where the Green Man 
now stands. 

Up that hill on his way 
home to Esher, on the day 
of his fall, went Cardinal 
Wolsey, and just at the top 
he was overtaken by Sir John 
Norris, bringing the ring as 
a token of the continuance of 
the King’s favour. And then 
followed that curious scene 
in which the cardinal kissed 
the ring and gave to Norris 
a small gold chain and cruci- 
fix, and his fool—* for any 
nobleman’s pleasure he is 
worth a thousand pounds ”— 
and the fool kicked so, that Sir 
John had to employ six men 
to carry his animated present 
away. Thomas Cromwell, 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE OLD TOWN 


close to whose birthplace thisscene occurred, 
was one of Wolsey’s favourites, and in the 
House of Commons spoke up so boldly for 
his master when he was accused of treason 
that the King noticed him and promoted 
him; and he rose high in the world until 
in an evil hour he became Lord Great 
Chamberlain. As such, it fell to his duty 
to conduct Henry’s negotiations for a wife, 
and in this case the lady was Anne of 
Cleves, whom Henry declared was “ not up 
to sample.” And so Anne was divorced on 
July 24, and Cromwell beheaded on July 28. 

Farther along on Putney Heath is 
Bowling Green House, where died the great 
William Pitt. It was to this house that he 
returned ill from Bath, after the battle of 
Austerlitz ; and as he entered it for the last 
time, it was the map of Europe on the hall 
wall that he ordered the servant to roll up— 
“Tt will not be wanted this ten years.” 
The local legend has it that he died, not 
of a broken heart, but of typhus, and that 
on the morning of his death a neighbour, 
going to inquire how he was, found the 
gate wide open, the house door open, and 
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obtaining no answer to the bell, walked 
through the rooms till he came to the bed 
on which lay the dead body of the states- 
man—everyone, friends, attendants, ser- 
vants, having fled from the house, and left 
it tenanted only by the corpse. But history 
has it otherwise. 

Bowling Green House is on_ the 
Portsmouth Road. Onthe Kingston Road, 
southwards across the heath, is the obelisk, 
behind which is the fireproof house, with 
its floors of double boards that sandwich 
thin sheets of iron and copper, where on 
one occasion King George the Third and 
his Queen, and the Lord Mayor and some 
Aldermen and Members of Parliament, sat 
with composure and security in a room over 
which a fire was burning with great 
violence, and where at different times every 
room seemed to have been burnt at with a 
view to show it was incombustible. 

The house, with the obelisk that com- 
memorates the invention in front of it, looks 
out over Wimbledon Common, and is the 
outpost of Putney, which itself was, in 
early days, but an outpost of Wimbledon, 
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THE OLD BRIDGE (TAKEN AWAY IN 1886) 


being part of that manor, and only valuable 
for its fishery and its ferry. 

With regard to the fishery, “the custom 
of the manor of Wimbledon was that there 
should be paid for the privilege of fishing 
and pitching nets on the soil and shore of 
the lord of the manor, three salmon of the 
best per year,” and this ayes once so 
flourishing, realised in 1786 eight pounds, 
and was then abandoned. 

The ferry, which in Domesday days was 
worth twenty shillings a year to the lord of 
the manor, was afterwards much used. In 
George the First’s time it was worth £400 
a year. But a ferry has its drawbacks. 
One night, for instance, Bishop Laud, on 
his way to his palace at Fulham, was 
nearly drowned by the barge capsizing and 
pitching overboard himself, his carriage, 
and his suite. The ferrymen, too, as is the 
manner of such men, were nearly always 
on the wrong side when wanted. 

After the battle of Brentford, Essex, with 
the object of following the King into Surrey, 
threw a bridge of boats across. the Thames 
from Hurlingham, the planks being on 
barges and lighters, there being a fort at 
each end to guard it, though the seamen of 
the fleet took charge of it when it was first 


made. The fort on the Hurlingham side 
could be traced about fifty years ago, that 
on the Putney side disappeared much 
earlier. The people were allowed to use 
this bridge, and its advantages over the 
ferry were obvious, and not forgotten. 

In 1671 there were men progressive 
enough to introduce a Bill into Parliament 
authorising a permanent bridge at Putney. 
It met with much opposition of the familiar 
sort. Said the great Mr. Jones, M.P. for 
London, “A bridge over the Thames at 
Putney, sir, would not only injure and 
jeopardise the great and important city I 
have the honour to represent, and destroy 
its correspondence and commerce, but it 
would actually annihilate it altogether!” 
Think of that, London annihilated by 
Putney bridge! Then Mr. Waller, follow- 
ing, laboriously cited Paris and Venice as 
examples of cities where bridges had not 
caused ruin. An honourable gentleman 
replying to Mr. Waller assured the House 
that a bridge at Putney would ruin our 
mercantile marine, inasmuch as it would 
cause an obstruction which would cause 
shoals, which would extend and extend 
until “no merchant vessel would be able to 
get nearer London than Woolwich.” And 
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so on, and so on. Needless to say, these 
arguments were so cogent that the Bill 
was thrown out, and Putney remained 
bridgeless for another fifty years. 

But George the First in time arrived from 
Hanover, and his Prince of Wales took to 
hunting in Richmond Park, and the Prince, 
on his return home, generally found the 
ferry-barge on the Fulham side, which led 
to much undignified shouting on the part of 
his Royal Highness—so much so, that he 
asked Sir Robert Walpole to get a bridge 
there if he could. Now, Sir Robert, being 
a politician, did not trust to his own initia- 
tive until circumstances forced his hand. 
And the circumstances were most annoying. 
He was hurrying up from Kingston to an 
important debate, when he came to Putney, 
and found the ferry-barge high and dry on 
the Fulham shore, and no ferryman to be 
seen. He shouted and shouted; his re- 
marks were of the kind that might be ex- 
pected from an irate legislator of Sir 
Robert’s days ; but all in vain. His yells 
—and sundries—were unheard by the 





ferryman taking his ease at the inn, and 
the debate had to close without Sir Robert, 
who remained on the Putney side, vowing 
that a bridge should be built there, even at 
the risk of a ministerial defeat. 

A new company was formed—there were 
thirty subscribers guaranteeing £1,000 each 
—and the Act was obtained in 1726, mainly 
owing to Sir Robert, in honour of whom the 
central span of the bridge was afterwards 
named Walpole’s Lock. Mr. Pettiward 
and Mr. Skelton, the chief owners of the 
ferry, received between them £8,000 less one 
penny; the Bishop of London sold his in- 
terest, but reserved the right of crossing 
the bridge free, as he had the right of 
crossing the ferry free ; old Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, then lady of the manor of 
Wimbledon, sold her share also, and though 
she was then over seventy, the signature is 
as firm as if she were forty. 

Among the subscribers was William 
Cheselden, the great surgeon, who is often 
said to have designed the bridge; but this 
is anerror. Eight designs were sent in by 





THE OLD PIER (NOW REPLACED) 





six competitors, one of them for a stone 
bridge, by Mr. John Price, who also offered 
a wooden bridge ; two designs were also 
sent in by Sir Jacob Ackworth, and one of 
these was chosen. Ackworth was the 
designer of the old bridges at Kingston, 
Chertsey, Staines, Datchet, and Windsor. 
The bridge, which was 780 ft. long, had a 
waterway of 700 ft. with 26 openings, re- 
duced in its latest days to 23, and it was 
24 ft. wide. It cost £23,084 14s. ld., and 
was opened on November 14, 1729, Mr. 
Eden, the secretary, being ordered to be 
present on that day “to put the collectors 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH 


warn the ferrymen not 
to ply.” It was a toll-bridge, and there 
was a double toll on Sundays, the money 
going to the widows and children of poor 
watermen. Sir Robert Walpole could thus 
get to town without obstruction, and the 
Prince of Wales, now become King 
George the Second, was pleased to pay £100 
a year for himself and household to cross 
at any time toll free. 

Such is the story of old Putney Bridge, a 
quaint specimen of ingenious timber-work 
no longer cumbering the river. One day the 


to their duty, and 
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writer crossed it as he thought for the last 
time, as it creaked and groaned under the 
pressure of ice, which in one great mass of 
piled-up blocks rose like a breakwater, and 
stretched from one bank to the other 
Afterwards he crossed it when a steamer 
lay caught underneath, her taffrail lifting 
the beams of the span as the tide rose un- 
usually high and jammed her up against 
them. Never was a bridge so much lifted 
and squeezed and banged against. ‘“ The 
extension of the system of steam towing,” 
said the Conservancy, made it a danger, 
and they replaced Walpole’s Lock and its 
neighbours by a large span ; and 
when that proved of little avail, 
the bridge itself was replaced 
by the present handsome stone 
one by Bazalgette, opened in 
1886. 
Putney is the head-quarters of 
London boat-racing, and must 
have seen the start or finish of 
thousands of races. Westminster 
to Putney, Vauxhall to Putney, 
Wandsworth to Putney, Putney 
to Hammersmith, Putney to 
Mortlake, Putney to Kew, it is 
at one end or the other of every 
London racing-course. On June 
17, 1836, the small crowd on the 
bridge saw the University boats 
coming round the Wandsworth 
curve, Cambridge showing in its 
bows the light blue pocket-hand- 
kerchief that Mr. R. N. Phillips 
had bought in a hurry in the 
Westminster Bridge Road, where 
he could not get one of pink, 
then the Cambridge colour. It 
was the first University race on 
the London water. Cambridge 
won, and has ever since borne 
the colour which brought good 
fortune. The boat was steered 
by Tom Egan, who organised 
the Cambridge rowing system as Arthur 
Shadwell did that at Oxford. 

In 1842 Shadwell was the Oxford cox- 
swain. It was the last of the Westminster 
to Putney matches. There was a crowd of 
boats in front of the bridge as Oxford 
approached. To clear the course Shadwell 
stood up in the boat and shouted at them, 
and he passed the winning line still stand- 
ing. Thus it was found possible for a cox- 
swain to stand in a racing boat and see 
what his men were doing, a discovery of 
which advantage was soon taken to the 
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full. The next race was in 1845, and the 
course was from Putney to Mortlake, 4} 
miles instead of 54; next year the race, 
owing to the tide, was rowed from Mort- 
lake Brewery to Putney, and for the first time 
outriggers were used. On only two other 
occasions have the crews finished at Putney, 
and then they started from Barker’s Rails. 
It was not until 1856 that the race became 
an annual one, and the year after that the 
start for the first time took place from the 
agueduct which vanished with the old 
bridge, the pipes that do its work being 
carried in the new one. 


Over the old bridge went the Guildford, 
Portsmouth, and Southampton coaches. As 
one of them was crossing at six in the 
evening on May 12, 1824, there passed under 
the bridge a six-oared crew of officers in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. They had left 
Oxford at three o’clock that morning and 
finished at Westminster at a quarter to 
seven, having undertaken to row the 
distance—113} miles—in 16 hours, and doing 
it in 153 hours. Putney has seen many 
feats on the water, but not many to compare 
with that of these untiring Guardsmen in 
their heavy inrigged boat. 


South African Scenery 


ERHAPS there can be no more striking 
contrast in scenery than that between 
the combes and valleys of Devonshire 

and the broad open spaces of South Africa. 
Let the traveller who has come from Table 
Bay to Plymouth, and is whirled up to 
London in a train, consider for a moment 
the land he has left behind, and compare it 
with the pastures, orchards, and valleys of 
Old England. Involuntarily he will ex- 
claim, “ No country like England! No 
place like home!” Yonder a wilderness ; 
here agarden! Yondera hard, stern land ; 
here a soft, pleasing landscape! What a 
difference in contour, in space, and, above 
all, in light! Theeye of Day spares no one 
in South Africa; he is the cruel tyrant of 
these- wastes, an implacable enemy; in 
England a genial, kindly friend when he 
shows himself, loving to tarry with us 
when evening closes in, and bring a soft 
afterglow with him. Yonder, he comes 
quickly at morn, and then at evening says 
good-night with scant ceremony, leaving us 
hardly time to gather our things together. 
There is no twilight in South Africa, no 
dreamy interludes between day and night. 
Neither morning nor evening looks at us 
with soft, half-closed eyes, lingering on the 
— > weeping through the misty clouds. 
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An African sunset is brilliant, and too 
wonderful for words to paint sometimes, 
in its scarlet, orange, and carmine-tinted 
glows, but the infinite play of cloudland is 
absént. No pleasing phantasmagoria! no 
gorgeous castles in the air! Once the sun 
has gone—and we can see him, day after day, 
large and luminous, like a harvest moon in 
England, right down to the rim of the 
horizon—and then the curtain of night is 
drawn quickly. This is a typical South 
African day, such as prevails in some 
places for more than 300 days out of the 
365. But of course there are many varia- 
tions, especially when the rain-storms 
come and the thunder growls along the 
mountains. 

But the veldt itself is not easily described. 
It has a strange and withal fascinating 
character of its own for those who have 
lived long on it. Its very crudity, savagery, 
and barbarities have their attractions for 
those who are tired of conventional land- 
scapes and the stereotyped look of a closely 
cultivated land. There is a feeling of space 
about it, and so of freedom, and it has a 
life and colouring of its own. No country 
in the world was ever so abundant in wild 
life till the hand of destroying man swept it 
all away. It is different from the wind- 





swept pampas of South America, different 
from the bush of Australia, and widely 
different from the prairie of North America. 
It is full of surprises and abounds in 
anomalies. Sometimes its bare, barren 
acres, looking brown and yellow, strike the 
eye as utterly unprofitable and useless, yet 
flocks of sheep find abundance of nutrition 
and grow fat. Animals seem to be able to 
live without water somehow, or to be 
content with a lick from the dew-covered 
plant in the early morning. Then we see 
suddenly a gorgeous blossom on the veldt 
after months of drought, and wonder how 
it could have the hardihood to appear, and 
find that it is a gladiolus that has deep down 
in the veldt a bulb which has long stored 
away for this supreme effort of nature a 
reservoir of moisture. Then flat on the veldt 
lie the leaves of the queer Stapelias, a 
thoroughly characteristic veldt plant with 
its somewhat malodorous blossom. The 
way flower and herb life lingers under the 
circumstances of prolonged droughts is one 
of the inner mysteries of life. Then let a 
shower come, and the transformation of 
what seemed the dried-up bed of a dead sea 
is complete. The veldt is green again, as 
if a fairy had waved a thaumaturgic wand. 
As the Basutos say, “ You can hear the 
grass grow,” a legitimate figure of speech, 
all things considered. 

The South African farmer speaks of 
Sweet Veldt and Sour Veldt, although the 
difference is indistinguishable to the 
stranger's eye, the sour veldt looking, if 
anything, more vividly green; but the 
difference soon shows itself on the Trek 
oxen if they come from the sweet veldt. 
Sometimes the oxen will find and eat the 
“dronk” grass, or drunken grass, which 
produces an effect upon them rather similar 
to that brought about by alcoholic excess. 
One of the mountain ranges of South Africa 
is called the Zuurberg, or the Sour Moun- 
tain, from the quality of the herbage in its 
neighbourhood. Before the Sweet Veldt 
passes into the Sour Veldt there are large 
patches of the two so closely intermixed that 
this region is called “ the mixed Veldt.” 

A South African farmer will exclaim, as 
his eye ranges over a goodly pasturage, 
“What a beautiful veldt!” just as we 
should say, ‘“‘ What a beautiful country!” 
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simply referring to the pastoral or agri- 
cultural capabilities of the land. But our 
farmer will also say, “ Drive in the sheep 
from the veldt!” or “Fetch me a horse 
from the veldt!”’ when we should use some 
such word as paddock or meadow. Our 
word “ field,” really akin to “veldt”’ in its 
etymological origin, is used in a much 
narrower sense. In the plains or “karroos”’ 
the soil is very often of great depth, a fact 
which seems to point to the theory that the 
ancient continent of Africa has been washed 
down and denuded to a most remarkable 
extent in the south, and that the subsoil is 
the detritus of ages. Upon the kopjes or 
little hills stones are found in abundance, 
also along the “ dongas’’ or hollows, but not 
on large portions of the veldt. It has often 
been said that if water (the great want of 
South Africa) could be turned upon the 
veldt what a garden of Eden there would be. 
The result of irrigation upon the “ Lands ”’ 
or cultivated places of the farms and home- 
steads is very remarkable. Great crops of 
waving mealies or “ Indian corn” meet the 
eye, huge pumpkins and water-melons lie 
athwart the soil, vineyards thrive, quinces, 
pomegranates, peaches, and apricots all 
bear their fruit in luxuriant crops. Indeed, 
a South African flower or vegetable garden 
leaves little to be desired, and the Cape 
housewives are particularly skilful in pre- 
serving fruit. The soil of Natal, especially 
aiong the sea-coast, is even more prolific 
than that of the Cape Colony, as the sugar 
plantations, tea estates, and pine-apple 
gardens show. Whatmore beautiful suburb 
can be found than the Berea adjoining 
Durban ? 

The scenery of South Africa is one of 
curiously quick transitions. You go quickly 
from cultivation to wildness. When 
you have left the broad straight streets of a 
Dutch dorp you are soon on the primitive 
tracks and roads of the veldt. The nooks 
and corners of cultivation are delightful, 
especially around the mountains, where the 
water supply is good, and a mountain farm is 
like an oasis in the desert. The hand of man 
can doubtless do much to make the South 
African veldt less wild, but a large portion 
of savagery must survive. The land is 
large, open, and free, and as such, to all 
intents and purposes, it will remain. 

W. GRESWELL, F.R.G.S. 
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(THE holy city of Kieff, the Jerusalem 
of Russia, is partly built on a cliff 
high over the banks of the Dnieper. 

A legend says that St. Andrew, the Apostle 

of Greece and Scythia, sailed up the great 

river on his way from Sinope to Rome, and 
planted the first cross in Russia on the 
heights of Kieff. His cross was of wood, 
and there are still remnants of it for sale. 

To-day the traveller ascending the river 

sees hundreds of glittering golden crosses 

shining over the beautiful city, the most 
sacred place in Russia. 

During the early middle ages Kieff 
became, what it has since continued to be, 
the holiest place of pilgrimage, next to 
Jerusalem, for the great Slavonic nations. 
A body of hermits, men of exceptional 
sanctity, settled here and dug out dwellings 
for themselves in the sides of the cliff, 
burrowing like rabbits under the earth. In 
time the place was honeycombed with 
catacombs, and when the dried skeletons of 
the holy abbots Antony and Theodosius— 
men who had worked miracles in their day, 
men of the type of Antony and Hilarion in 
Egypt—were deposited here, the fame and 
the name of Kieff spread from Warsaw to 
Kamtschatka, from the frozen ocean to the 
vineclad hills of the Crimea. 

Of course the centre of interest, the 
bourne of the hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims, is the Lavra or great convent 
built near the catacombs, and the cathedral 
church dedicated to the Ascension of the 
Virgin. The cells of the monks are built 
on either side of a long avenue of trees, 
whitewashed comfortable little abodes with 
no pretence of architecture, with none of 
the’ indefinable artistic charm about them 
which is so inseparably connected with the 
conventual buildings of the medieval Latin 
Church. 

In the shadow of the huge cathedral 
bell-tower stood the little cottage inhabited 
by Brother Ignat. It was hardly to be 
distinguished from the others in the same 
row. It contained two rooms—an outer 
and an inner compartment. The outer 
room next the avenue was roughly fitted 
up as a shop where a fat elderly monk sat 
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behind a sort of counter. The inner room 
was where Brother Ignat slept and worked. 
Father Kyril, the fat old monk, sat among a 
curious and miscellaneous assortment of 
wares which had been gathered together 
for the pilgrims to purchase. No pilgrim 
to Kieff, unless he or she was in abject 
poverty, failed to visit Father Kyril’s store 
and carry away some memento of their 
visit. Father Kyril had the heart and 
manners of the insidious pedlar, and did a 
roaring business for the benefit of his 
monastery. He sold rosaries of all kinds, 
some carved out of wood grown on the 
Mount of Olives, others from shells gathered 
near Athos. There were amulets made of 
bits of soft cotton stuff in the shape of a 
heart for wearing round the neck to keep 
away various kinds of diseases, the red sort 
being specially efficacious against small-pox. 
There were carved crosses of wood and 
mother-of-pearl, bottles filled with water 
from Jordan, boxes containing the sacred 
earth of Gethsemane, silver rings contain- 
ing fragments of the remains of St. Barbara 
and St. Malachi; but as these latter were 
very expensive they found few purchasers, 
despite the arts of the wily salesman. 
There were, moreover, tiny  silver-gilt 
medallions and discs bearing the enamelled 
pictures of well-known saints and virgins 
and martyrs dear to the hearts of the 
Russian peasantry, and with mystic and 
symbolical Slavic inscriptions, whose cryptic 
meaning Father Kyril for a slight fee 
would interpret for his customers. All 
these wares, and numerous other articles, 
had received the special blessing of the 
Church. Nothing in Father Kyril’s shop 
came thither direct from the hands of the 
artificer. Before they were placed on his 
shelves they had been—it was believed— 
purified and rendered efficacious by the con- 
secrating prayer of some holy man of God. 

But the chief value of the collection did 
not lie in these minor articles, but in the 
unique array of icons which covered the 
walls. Father Kyril did not deal in cheap 
icons. Pilgrims wishing to purchase these 
might go elsewhere. Father Kyril’s icons 
were works of art—Byzantine art, if you like 
—with rich frames and plaques of solid silver 
covering much of their surface. None but 





very wealthy people could afford to buy 
such costly “Guardians.” The most emi- 
nent saints in the Greek Calendar, the most 
venerated martyrs, St. Joseph and several 
Old Testament worthies, were all here, but 
the majority were pictures of the various 
Blessed Virgins known to the Russian 
people—Our Lady of Kazan, Our Lady of 
Kherson, Our Lady of Pochaeff, and the 
rest. As a matter of fact, Father Kyril’s 
icons of the Virgin were renowned through- 
out the empire, and had their place in 
Imperial palaces and on the iconostasis of 
famous cathedrals. 

In the inner room a window looked out 
on the woods stretching to the river’s edge, 
and away beyond the river to a vast plain 
and a horizon of dark pines. A rough 
easel stood at the window ; brushes, palettes, 
and all the other litter of a painter’s art, la 
scattered about. Icons begun, spoilt, half- 
finished, or nearing completion hung on the 
walls or stood in odd corners. On the 
easel at the window stood an almost finished 
Virgin of Kazan, but the painter was not at 
work on it. His head rested on his hand, 


and he was looking dreamily out of the 
window, gazing out over the blue river and 


the broad steppe bounded by the pines. It 


was a handsome face, but pale and 
emaciated, and the long black hair which 
fell thick on his shoulders, after the manner 
of Russian monks, seemed to lend a gloom 
and an element of tragedy to his appear- 
ance. Brother Ignat was twenty-five; he 
had been five years a monk, and the iron of 
his chains was cutting deep into his heart. 

The greater part of Ignat Petsoff’s 
maturer life hitherto had been unhappy, and 
with the almost childish pessimism of his 
race he failed to see a solitary streak of 
light in the dark clouds above and around 
him. The only child of a gifted artist, he 
lost his parents at an early age, and was 
indebted for his education and for a 
thorough artistic training to the affectionate 
kindness of one of his father’s early friends. 
His school years were years of joy and 
happiness. He formed the closest ties of 
friendship with his benefactor’s son, a lad 
of his own age. In their boyish way they 
swore brotherhood to one another. From 
school they went together to the classes of 
the Imperial Academy, and the friendship 
begun so early ripened and expanded. 
Ignat felt himself rich in his friend’s love. 
He was eighteen when, more to his friend’s 
joy than his own, he won the Academy gold 
a travelling scholarship; and as a 
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condition attached to the scholarship was 
that its advantages should be utilised at 
once, Ignat was forced to tear himself 
away from St. Petersburg to study art in 
the galleries of Florence and Rome. The 
travelling scholarship was for a year, and 
Ignat worked hard. But he found time to 
report to his friend many of the impressions 
which kept crowding in on his soul during 
that wonderful year. Towards the end of 
the year, however, his friend’s replies 
suddenly ceased; but Ignat, who was then 
moving about a good deal from town to 
town, thought that this must be attributed 
to the imperfect Italian postal arrangements 
rather than to any neglect on his friend’s 
part. 

The longed-for day of freedom at last 
arrived, and the young painter started for 
St. Petersburg. Sens Berlin he had tele- 
graphed the hour of his arrival, and his 
heart beat tumultuously as the train moved 
slowly into the station. He looked hurriedly 
around on all sides. There was no one to 
meet him. He drove at once to his friend’s 
house, and there heard the news which cast 
a sudden gloom over his life and destroyed 
all his hopes. Ten days before, his friend 
had died of small-pox, and his father, 
stricken with grief, had left for a village in 
the south. Ignat believed that his heart 
was broken, and that he was now alone in 
the world. He took a sudden and desper- 
ate resolution. He would go on pilgrimage 
to Kieff, and ask the holy fathers there to 
accept all that remained of his life. There 
Was no passion more left in his spirit. The 
grey clouds were lowering on him. The 
light of his heaven seemed extinguished. 

His resolution once formed was speedily 
carried out, and he presented himself before 
the archimandrite of the famous old con- 
vent, praying for admission to the confra- 
ternity. The old monk took pity on the 
youth when he had heard his sad story, 
and placed him in charge of those of the 
brethren whose duty it was to test and to 
prove all novitiates. Ignat’s sorrow and 
silence, his reluctance to see the face of 
strangers, his passion almost for solitude, 
were construed by these worthy brethren as 
valuable assets in the character of the young 
candidate, and the archimandrite gave his 
consent to his consecration. 

It is a commonplace to speak of Time as 
the never-failing Assuager of grief. Time 
began to exercise its healing influences on 
Ignat’s heart, and with the return of mental 
health the eyes of his soul were opened to 
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see the nature of the terrible, the irrevocable 
step which he had taken, and the emptiness 
of the life which lay before him. He tried 
to crush out these fidiieae but they would 
not be stifled: they reasserted themselves 
with ever-increasing force. The joy of life, 
the joy in beautiful things, the joy of art— 
had it all passed away from him for ever? 
“And I am still so young!” he would 
mutter to himself. 

After two years spent in these vain regrets, 
he was one day summoned to the presence 
of the archimandrite. “ Myson,” said the 
old man, “ Brother Kuzma, as you know, 
has just been buried. Long years ago, 
when he was in the world, he was a painter 
as you were; and you know also that while 
here he served God by painting the blessed 
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icons which Brother Kyril sells to the pil- 
grims for the benefit of our house and the 
Church. Now I wish that you might see 
your way to take the place of Brother 
Kuzma. It does seem a Divine ordering of 
things. Think it over my son, and give me 
an answer as the Spirit leads you.” 

This was how Brother Ignat became the 
painter of icons. The tawdry childish daubs 
of Brother Kuzma’s brush were succeeded 
by Ignat’s exquisite work, and the fame of 
the new icon painter was noised abroad in 
every convent in Russia. 


Il 


Brother Ignat sat looking out over the 
distant steppe. For some time the painting 
of icons had en- 
grossed all his time 
and much of his 
attention, but he had 
grown sick of it. 
The reproducing of 
the same faces with 
the same expression 
of insipidity palled 
upon him. He had 
grown nervous and 
ill. The strident 
tones of his fat in- 
separable companion 
in the outer room 
had become intoler- 
able to him, so had 
the endless futile 
round of petty mo- 
nastic observances. 
“Oh, for the wings 
of a dove!” he often 
repeated to himself 
from the Psalm 
which formed a por- 
tion of his usual evening wor- 
ship. It was with an aching 
at his heart that he looked out 
at the play of light and shade 
on the verdant steppe. 

Suddenly the young monk 
was roused from his reverie. 

“Brother Ignat! Ignat!” 
Father Kyril in the outer room 
was calling him. ‘Come here 
a moment, Brother Ignat. A 
man here wants to see you.” 

“Tell him he may come in.” 

The door opened. A man in the garb of 
a pilgrim entered; a red girdle bound his 
coarse coat, and on his feet were bast 
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sandals. But a glance was sufficient to 
reveal to Ignat that the pilgrim had only 
assumed these outward signs of poverty 
in accordance with the usual custom, and 
that the refined high-bred face and white 
hands belonged to a man in some superior 
walk of life. 

He came forward and shook Ignat’s 
hand. 

“ Holy father,” he said, “ I have come to 
buy an icon, but there are none outside that 
I care for, and”—he cast a look around 
Ignat’s walls—‘“ none here. I want a‘ Holy 
Virgin ’ painted in memory of my dear wife, 
who died a month ago, and for the repose 
of whose soul I am now on pilgrimage—I 
and my daughter Sonya. Sonya is in the 
hospice among the women. I am a Moscow 
merchant.” 

The merchant drew a small photograph 
out of his pocket, and handed it to Brother 
Ignat. ‘“ That is my wife’s photograph. I 
want the Virgin to be painted with that 
face and with that hair. You see, father, 
while my wife lived she walked in holiness, 
always near God, and she led me and Sonya 
along with her, and now she is gone. Sonyais 
her image, and had Sonya been staying with 
me I would not have wanted the icon; but 
she is going away, and if I have not the 
icon I will be lonely in my heart as well 
asin my home. You understand, father?” 
The merchant passed his hand hastily over 
his eyes. 

Ignat was looking out of the window. 
He nodded assent to his visitor’s question. 
“T understand,” he said, and sighed. 

“J would not trouble you,” repeated the 
merchant, in low dreamy tones which 
sounded like a soliloquy, “if Sonya were 
remaining with me, forshe has my dead wife’s 
dear eyes, and the red-gold hair is just the 
same, and the tones of the sweet voice, but— 
you understand, father? Sonya is leaving 
me—going to Berlin to study music.” 

The monk looked long at steadily at the 
photograph. 

“T don’t want you to hurry. Nothing 
good is done that way. Sonya is not 
leaving for a month yet. I'll give you my 
address in Moscow, but we remain here a 
week longer. Please don’t refuse. I know 
you are busy, and you may think my 
request unusual; but if you paint this icon 
for me, you will do a good and holy work.” 

Brother Ignat raised his eyes from the 
photograph. “It is very small, but I shall 
do my best. I'll begin at once. You must 
come sometimes and tell me if I get the 
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right colours. The photograph here gives 
no hints as to colour.” 

The merchant's face beamed with 
pleasure, and he took the young monk’s 
hand and shook it. “I'll come to-morrow 
at this time. God bless you, father.” 

“God bless you eternally,” said the 
monk. 

At the door the merchant turned back. 
“ Father, an idea has struck me. I'll bring 
Sonya with me to-morrow. You are a 
painter, father, and after seeing her you will 
be able better to mix your colours. What 
do you think?” 

The monk shook his head. “ Better not,” 
he said. 

“Tut, tut, father,” said the merchant, 
smiling. “ It will be all right. We'll ask 
the other father outside there in the shop to 
come in and sit with us. Good-bye.” 

“ Better not,” repeated Ignat; but the 
door was shut and the merchant gone. 

It was not of the monastic rules he was 
thinking. As a matter of fact, he knew that 
Sonya’s presence in his room, accompanied 
by her father, would violate none of the 
regulations, but he felt some strange dread 
steal over him as he looked again and again 
at that portrait in his hand. He felt that 
if he saw this girl in order the better to 
paint the merchant's icon, something vague, 
undefined, full of danger, something bring- 
ing sorrow, pain, perhaps disgrace, in its 
train, would surely happen to him. 

The evening was spent in making resolu- 
tions to refuse the merchant’s request and 
in breaking the resolutions as soon as made. 
Night brought no rest for him. The life to 
which he had attached himself—its hope- 
lessness, uselessness, stupidity—-beat in on 
him with terrific force. What had he 
gained? Restforhissoul? Certainly not. 
Freedom from temptation? No, no, no. 
Certainty for the future? The merchant's 
dead wife, the merchant himself, golden- 
haired Sonya, were as free of heaven as he 
was. More than once lately, in wild 
moments of despair, the thought of escape 
from all this weariness had flashed through 
his mind ; but with a supreme effort of will 
he had crushed the thought as an emana- 
tion from the Evil One, now fully bent on 
the total destruction of his soul. 

On the night of the merchant's visit he 
gave way to these tempting thoughts. He 
would not banish them. He could not. 
He reasoned with himself. Perhaps he had 
taken a false step in coming to Kieff. His 
grief at the loss of his friend had perhaps 
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dimmed his mental vision. Was he sure 
that it was really God who had led his 
footsteps hither? Was he best serving God 
and man by this weary round of ritual and 
drudgery? As he lay sleepless on his 
pallet he reasoned out these questions with 
a coolness and consequentness which would 
have shocked him the day before. A 
passionate longing for liberty seized hold 
of him. He thought of the beauty, the 
wonder, the power in the world ; he thought 
of the colour, lights, shapes, and shades of 
things on earth beneath and in the heavens 
above ; of the changes and surprises in the 
world ; of the grace and line and movement 
of man and woman and child; and he 
finally sank to sleep with visions before him 
of a fair Mary with robe of white, with 
lilies in her hand, and on her head a cloudy 
aureole of gold-red hair. 

Next morning the merchant came early. 
Brother Ignat had cast to the winds his 
doubts and fears, and was prepared to 
receive him. He sat at his easel at the 
window as the merchant entered, and 
noticed that a tall girlish figure followed. 

“This is Sonya,” said the merchant. 
The monk merely glanced at the girl as he 
took the soft little hand offered to him. 
She also was dressed in the coarse garb of 
the pilgrims, and over her hair she wore 
a brightly coloured cotton handkerchief, 
which was drawn over her ears and fastened 
in a knot under her chin. But the glance 
was sufficient to show Ignat that the girl 
had a face of surpassing loveliness and a 
form of perfect grace. 

She looked curiously around her as her 
father and Ignat exchanged a few words. 
Her deep blue eyes looked wonderingly at 
the exquisite work of the monk-artist. She 
took up one icon after another and examined 
the beauty of outline, the tenderness of tone, 
the magic of the colouring; and then she 
looked at the stern, sad, handsome face of 
the painter. 

“ Sonya is also an artist,” said the mer- 
chant proudly, “ but on the violin. Oh, she 
knows a lot about painting as well. We 
visited the Hermitage in Petersburg last 
winter, and she could tell me all about the 
Italian men—Guido Reni, the Caracci, 
Domenichino, and the rest. She taught 
me sincerely to admire pictures I would 
have otherwise passed over as worthless. 
Do you know del Sarto’s ‘ Holy Family’?” 

Brother Ignat bowed. It was a picture 
he had himself copied. 

“ Now, that Virgin,” said the merchant, 
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“is beautiful, and I want something like it, 
only of course modelled on the photograph. 
Sonya, take off that handkerchief and sit 
down here.” 

The girl obeyed, sitting in the strong 
light near the window. Brother Ignat, 
with pale face and trembling hand, began 
work, and the merchant, with head critically 
on one side, watched his progress from 
behind his chair. The sitting did not last 
long. Brother Ignat had taken a few 
notes, had drawn some charcoal lines on 
the polished wooden surface on which the 
icon was to be painted, and had mixed 
some colours on his palette which were to 
guide him in his future operations. 

“Shall we come again to-morrow?” 
asked the merchant. 

“ No, no, I shall not trouble you.” 

“ But it is no trouble, father,” insisted 
the merchant; “and, besides, Sonya would 
like to have a nearer view of all your work 
here.” 

Sonya blushed. “The father might not 
like us to disturb him,” she said in sweet 
low tones. She looked up in Ignat’s face 
as she spoke, and the hot blood rushed to 
his pallid cheeks. 

“You must not come,” he said; “I shall 
be a I shall work at your icon until it 
is finished... It will be sent to you. I have 
the address. Good-bye.” The merchant 
and Sonya held out their hands, but he had 
turned nett from them. 

a * + * * 

Four years after the events which have 
just been narrated I was in Berlin. A 
friend of mine with whom I was stopping 
was anxious that I should visit the sights 
of the city, and suggested that I should 
take an early opportunity of seeing that 

ear’s Salon in the gallery at Alt-Moabit. 

here were some quite notable pictures, he 
assured me, which would well repay atten- 
tion. I am not a judge of pictures, I know 
nothing of art; but one rainy afternoon, 
when I had nothing better to do, I reminded 
my friend that he had promised to accom- 
pany me to Alt-Moabit whenever I felt 
inclined to visit the Berlin Salon. In his 
kind-hearted German way my friend 
readily consented to fill up the afternoon in 
this way. He knew all about pictures and 
painters. I had often wondered where he 
had acquired all the minutie of informa- 
tion which he never wearied of imparting to 
his friends. 

We arrived at the ramshackle gallery, 
and wandered through room after room full 





of what my friend confessed were daubs. 
I glanced from time to time at the catalogue 
in my hand. There were “Sunsets on the 
Dutch Coast,” “ Market-places in Verona,” 
“ Mornings on the Grand Canal,” “ Studies 
of ladies” with hats, “ Portraits of gentle- 
men” with bald heads. I had seen them 
all hundreds of times, and was not a bit 
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through the ice, the portraits of muiks and 
monks, and Cossack Hetmanns. 

“What a remarkable picture!” I ex- 
claimed as I came suddenly on a woman's 
portrait. It was a head painted on wood. 


THE GIRL OBEYED, SITTING IN THE STRONG LIGHT 


interested. My friend was evidently piqued, 
and led me away to other rooms where the 
pictures were more commonplace still. 
His conversation was of “ Secessionists” 
and “ Impressionists.” At last he had a 
happy thought. 

“Let us have a look at the Polish and 
Russian pictures.” 

As I had seen very little of the work of 
Slavic artists, I readily consented. 

“T hope they are not Secessionists,” I 
said, “ or Impressionists.” 

“No, no, they are Naturalists, only they 
paint Nature not perhaps as she is, but as 
they see her. They are not photographers, 
they are artists.” 

He was right. On entering the room I 
was at once fascinated, and I steadily 
examined every picture. The broad corn 
steppes, the dusty roads with bullock- 
waggons crawling along them, the turgid 
spring rivers, the fishermen breaking 


The features were not of the usual Russian 
type, but it was most undoubtedly: a 
portrait. I was fascinated by its extreme 
beauty. The artist, with inimitable art, 
had reproduced the remarkable flesh tints 
of the old Florentines; he had given an 
expression to the wide-open blue eyes which 
I had only seen in the pictures of Raphael 
or Andrea del Sarto; and the crown of 
golden hair shone with a resplendency which 
I had never seen equalled by any painter, 
ancient or modern. 

“Yes,” said my friend, “a remarkable 
picture. Everyone says so—the whole city 
is talking of No. 1621; for myself, I find it 
lacks certain elements of finish. Its painter 
was only imperfectly trained, but he is still 
young and may learn. He has had a 
curious history. Until some few years ago 
he was a monk in the great convent at 
Kieff, and was employed to paint icons, the 
holy pictures which the Russians must 
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have in their houses and churches. He 
was once asked to paint the picture of a 
Moscow merchant's daughter as an icon of 
the Virgin. The monk fell in love with his 
sitter, and unable any longer to bear the 
monotonous life of the convent he fled to 
Moscow. I have no idea how he made his 
escape. Had he been caught, I suppose 
they would have sent him to Siberia. 
When he arrived in Moscow, he heard from 
the girl’s father that his daughter had gone 
to Berlin to study music. The bold monk, 
nothing daunted, followed her here. ‘I 


understand he had some curious adventures 
before he was able to procure a passport 
and cross the frontier. I know him a little, 
and must get him some day to tell me this 
part of his story. Well, he arrived in 
Berlin safely, and, as fortune favours the 
brave, it was not long before he met his 
“subject.” My friend was rattling over 
the conclusion of his story of the monk’s 
adventures as I turned up No. 1621 in the 
catalogue. This was what I read— 

No. 1621. Petsoff (Ignat): “ Portrait of 
My Wife.” 

M. A. M. 
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An Adventure, with a Moral 


BY LILY WATSON 


]E were seated in a circle on what ap- 
peared to be an island in a sea of 
cloud. 

It was certainly a weird and novel situa- 
tion. The mist that encompassed us was no 
grey stationary pall, like the fog of our far-off 
London; no luminous drift of ether, such 
as we had seen drawn athwart the Lake of 
Geneva in early spring; but something akin 
to the vapour associated with a witch’s 
cauldron—restless, seething, incessant in its 
swirling motion, with a hint of demoniac 
malignity in its persistence. Our seat was 
a damp and rickety circular wooden bench, 
around a strange erection which raised, as if 
in mockery, a bare flagstaff. 

The silence of despair had fallen on the 
little party, about twenty in number; a 
silence broken only by the moaning of the 
wind. 

I began to fancy myself—unromantic, 
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middle-aged spinster that I am—standing 
with Dante and Virgil on the brink of the 
abyss of the Inferno, and thought I could 
hear, in the wailing of the elements, the 
“ thunder of infinite ululations ” : 


“Obscure, profound it was, and nebulous, 
So that by fixing on its depths my sight 
Nothing whatever I discerned therein.” 


But an abrupt shock was given to these 
imaginings by the vision of Lady Chatteris’s 
bonnet, and I smiled, though why I cannot 
tell, to think of it in juxtaposition to the 
great poem of the Middle Ages. Originally 
a triumphant article of feminine apparel, this 
was now drooping in a curiously dejected 
way—fine feathers, gay velvet, all just on 
the wrong side of the border-line which 
divides the sublime from the ridiculous. My 
niece Evelyn had risen, and was gazing into 
space. I thought approvingly that no freaks 


of the weather could spoil the “ tailor-made ” 
neatness of her tall slight figure ; and she 
had not grumbled at having no view, which 
was rational, and raised her in my opinion. 

But the course of my aimless and, per- 
haps, ill-natured reflections was broken by 
theutterance of a dark-eyed youth. He was 
not of our party; his costume was pictur- 
esquely ragged, and he seemed accustomed 
to the situation. He glanced over the edge 
of the hurtling abyss, gazed on the abortive 
“Panorama” on its circular stand beside 
him, shook his head, and murmured in a 
voice of lamentation— 

“ E tempo brutto.” 

“What does he say, Dugald?” demanded 
Lady Chatteris of her husband, a City knight 
solidly irate beside her in a large-checked 
suit of tweed. 

“He says we're having a brute of a 
time!” wrathfully rejoined Sir Dugald, 
“and, pon my word, he’s about right.” 

“Why would you come up to-day?” 
moaned the lady. “I saw a cloud over 
Generoso; you know I did; and I said 
‘What if that cloud should get bigger and 
bigger?’ And you said nothing but‘ Do hold 
your tongue.’ ” 

“And I'll say it again,” retorted her 
husband, impelled, apparently—for he was 
good-natured enough in the main—by that 
strange impulse which makes the pacific 
Englishman misconduct himself appal- 
lingly under the minor mishaps and dis- 
appointments of foreign travel. He was, 
however, sufficiently alive to the proprieties 
to say it in a fierce undertone, audible 
only to his wife and myself. There was, 
indeed, less chance of his being overheard 
than there would have been a few minutes 
earlier, for a gentle breeze of conversation 
had sprung up. Drawn together by a 
common misfortune, the other victims of 
the weather on the top of Monte Generoso 
were beginning to exchange confidences. 

We had enjoyed ample opportunity for 
observing one another on the boat, and the 
train that conveyed us to the mountain top. 
Our party contained a retired Indian 
colonel, Vernon by name, with his son 
Lawrence; Sir Dugald and Lady Chat- 
teris, and their pretty daughter Dolly. 
These five were from our hotel at Lugano; 
but there were two others, English, who 
had embarked with us, whom we did not 
know. One was a sturdy middle-aged 
man, in rough-and-ready attire, with small, 
bright, restless eyes, a ragged beard, and a 
rather aggressive expression of countenance. 
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The other, who appeared to be his friend, 
was much younger, tall and thin, with a 
remarkable on A pair of singularly clear 
blue eyes reminded one of Daudet’s ex- 
pression: “Un poéte est celui qui a gardé 
ses yeux d’enfance.” 

They had the far-away look often seen on 
the faces of children, n> Bes the lines on 
the young man’s brow told of care and effort. 
I had observed, in a neutral sort of way, the 
operations of the Salvation Army on the 
shores of Lake Leman, and in the eyes of 
some of the women “ Salutistes” I had noted 
that same expression : far-off, as though to 
behold something beyond direct ken ; some- 
thing, too, that should be beautiful. 

There were others in the little band not, 
apparently, English. 

“Oh! do tell me, somebody,” ejaculates 
Dolly Chatteris, who, her dainty feathers, 
laces, and ribbons a little blown about by 
the wind, is peering over the circular 
railing. “I am sure I can see a teeny- 
weeny bit of Maggiore. Oh, do say it is 
Maggiore!” 

She clasps her hands and appeals win- 
somely from one to another. (How glad 
I am, in a parenthesis, that Evelyn does not 
gush !) 

Young Vernon is anxiously endeavouring 
to match for Miss Chatteris the little patch of 
green water framed in mist with anything 
that can be deciphered on his flapping and 
struggling Baedeker panorama. Alas! a 
sudden gust of wind rends the long leaf 
from the book, and away it sails into the 
abyss. 

A young Italian—not he of the unwashed 
countenance and picturesque garb; but of 
“gentlemanly” aspect, conventional dress, 
and beautiful dark eyes—bows and proffers 
his services in place of the vanished map. 
The clouds begin to roll away in unex- 
pected places, showing wonderful magic 
glimpses of water and landscape, and his 
information is opportune, though received 
with the lack of appreciation which truth 
must sometimes encounter in this naughty 
world. 

“That a bit of Lugano? Ponte Tresa? 
Oh! surely not. Lugano is at our feet, you 
know.” 

“Oh! you are a native of these parts? 
I beg your pardon! Of course you ought 
to know better than we do. dnly (win- 
somely) surely Maggiore is in that direction ? 
I do so want to say we have seen 
Maggiore.” 

“Why not say so, then?” demands 
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Evelyn suddenly. ‘“ What is there to 
prevent you ?” 

“T can’t say so if it is not true, you know, 
darling,” protests the dainty vision; while 
Lawrence Vernon looks as if it would be 
only a venial offence. 

* But nobody can make it true for you if 
it is not true,” says Evelyn, smiling, with 
rather a satirical ring in her voice. 

“ Fortunately it shall be true,” says the 
courteous young Italian, proffering his glass. 
“Yonder you can now see a stretch of 
Maggiore.” 

So, amid the shifting clouds, our little 
company upon the mountain top catch far 
and fugitive glimpses of what we hunger to 
behold. Ever and anon these pictures, 
descried through mist and gloom, are lit by 
sunlight: fresh and enchanting visions, all 
the fairer for the contrast; but even while 
they are being eagerly identified the dark- 
ness rolls over them and they are gone. 

The young people, as young people are 
apt to do, make the best of their cireum- 
stances. English aloofness has vanished. 
How can it be otherwise in this island in 
the mist ocean ? 

“T noticed that young Italian in the train 
as wecame up,” Lady Chatteris says. “Dolly 
and he seem getting on very well. How 
remarkably handsome he is! And what 
eyes! I daresay he is a Count or some- 
thing.” 

“1 don’t know about that,” growls Sir 
Dugald, whose own very recent title has 
inspired him with an added scorn for foreign 
distinctions of the sort. ‘“ Even if he is, 
I don’t know that I think much of it.” 

“T don’t see why not,” ponders Lady 
Chatteris. “Some of these Italians have 
lovely villas about Lake Como. Haven't 
they, Miss Bennett ?” 

A self-contained life has made me 
perhaps too apt in observing my fellow- 
creatures, and I am sure that 1 am not 
mistaken in saying that, with the ready 
imagination which on this one subject is 
vouchsafed to the British matron, Lady 
Chatteris sees herself alluding, in her 
London home, to “my daughter’s villa on 
Lake Como; my daughter the Marchesa, 
you know.” And she got far enough to 
detect the one blot op the radiant picture, 
for I myself heard her murmur doubtfully, 
“ Roman Catholic, of course.” 

“Catholic? what?” inquires Sir Dugald. 

But explanations are rendered im- 
possible by the approach of Colonel 
—— who has just accepted the loan of 


the Italian Marquis’s field-glass, and the 
benefit of his explanations, whenever any 
opening in the mist gives opportunity for 
them. 

“Many thanks—many thanks. You 
who are natives of the district have such 
wonderful advantage over us foreigners,” 
declared the Colonel, making a rather 
unnecessary statement. “I must say I 
do like to know where I am, and what I am 
looking at. Now I daresay you can en- 
lighten me on a few points I should like to 
consult you about. How many cigars, for 
instance, can I take down the lake into 
Italy without those fellows overhauling me 
with any of their confounded nonsense ?”’ 

The Marquis, in a modest and unobtrusive 
way, began to supply this and other useful 
information to the worthy Colonel. Mean- 
while, the unkempt Englishman with the 
assertive demeanour suddenly burst into 
the conversation : 

“JT was glad to hear you say that about 
titles, very glad,” he proclaimed to the City 
knight. “ Titles, sir, are trumpery!” 

This was not exactly what Sir Dugald 
had meant, and he stared dubiously at the 
stranger. 

“All social distinctions are trumpery,” 
continued the interloper, warming to his 
work. “I am a Social Democrat, and I am 
not ashamed of my opinions. Allow me 
to shake you by the hand.” He suited the 
action to the word. I fancied I saw the 
worthy knight wince ; and the Social Demo- 
crat’s companion—he of the large visionary 
eyes—looked uncomfortable. 

“ My friend here is also a Socialist,” he 
continued, “ but not quite of my stamp, eh 
Brooke ?—rather more of a Utopian dreamer, 
I call him—works on a Settlement, but 
talks of evolution, and all that sort of thing 
—while I am for action now, sir—now !” 

Lady Chatteris involuntarily shrank back, 
as though she were to be the first victim of 
this hater of titles, and the young man 
apostrophised as “ Brooke ” had withdrawn 
as far as was possible in the limited space. 
He was, in fact, now talking to Evelyn, as 
both leant against the railing, and longed 
for a fuller view. Their desires were not 
destined to remain unfulfilled. 

A sudden rift in the clouds showed a 
far-off smiling vision of the plains of Lom- 
bardy, hailed with rapture by the mountain 
group. 

“ After all, these may turn out to be like 
the Delectable Mountains of old,” observed 
Evelyn lightly to her companion. 





“ Andis Milan the Celestial City? Yonder 
it lies, in the middle of the plain.” 

“T daresay all that looks so sunlit and 
wonderful through the dark clouds is really 
quite ordinary when we get there,” observed 
Evelyn. “It is only the force of contrast 
that makes these little pictures appear so 
beautiful. Their loveliness is all illusion.” 

She sighed. 

“Don’t say that,” protested Mr, Brooke, 
with more earnestness than seemed justified 
by the circumstances. ‘“ People nowadays 
are always trying to destroy their illusions, 
as they call them, or laugh them away ; and 
sometimes they may be the most real of all 
real things.” 

The look in his eyes I had before observed 
was very noticeable when he spoke. 

“A religious enthusiast,” I told myself. 
“T will find out what I can about him.” 

Meanwhile, Dolly Chatteris was hearing 
a sort of explanatory lecture from “ the 
Marquis” on the extensive prospect just 
revealed, while his ragged countryman, 
defrauded of the showman’s legitimate 
privileges, wore 


“A countenance more in sorrow than in anger.” 


We noticed that Mr. Brooke did not 
leave the poor fellow empty-handed when 
we at last quitted the top of Generoso. 

The company that descended in the little 
train to the level of Lugano were brighter 
and blither than on the ascent. The weight 
was off our minds: the weight of knowing 
that we had to struggle up a steep path to 
shiver in the cold at an altitude of between 
five and six thousand feet and wait for a 
view. As we swept down the slopes the 
mist drifted away from the glowing wood- 
land, burning with all the splendour of an 
Italian autumn; a stretch of dark green 
water was revealed far below; the halting- 
place of Bella-Vista deserved its name. 

The steamer was in waiting at Capolago, 
and we, who had been so strangely thrown 
together up in the clouds talked one to 
another, paced the deck in amicable téte-d- 
téte, and forgot that we were not a large 
social party returning from a friendly 
picnic. 

“ What I like about that young Italian,” 
Lady Chatteris said to me, “is his modesty. 
He never pushed himself in the very least 
upon our notice. It was only when Dolly 
really wanted to know about Maggiore that 
he joined the conversation. So unobtrusive ! 
such a perfect gentleman! Colonel Vernon 
seems quite to have taken a fancy to him. 
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One can always tell people of real rank by 
their absence of any affectation. I hope he 
will come and call upon us.” 

In fact, “the Marquis” was still acting 
the part of showman to his native land, and 
describing to the eager Colonel how a little 
bit of Italy came, upon the opposite shore, 
to be framed in Swiss territory. Anxious 
to share the information, Evelyn and Dolly 
were listening; behind them were Mr. 
Brooke, his friend—the “ Social Democrat ” 
——and young Vernon. Lady Chatteris and 
her husband rose and joined the group. 

“*Pon my life, sir, what you are telling 
us is most interesting,’ declared the Colonel. 
“T am sure we are all very much indebted 
to you for your assistance and information 
on this excursion, and the loan of your 
admirable field-glass. Your command of 
English, if you will allow me to say so, is 
excellent and most unusual, and does you 
very great credit indeed.” 

The young Italian’s beautiful dark eyes 
beamed softly and expressively with 
pleasure. Certainly he was, as Lady 
Chatteris had said, modest and unobtrusive, 
for he flushed slightly as he answered, with 
a bow : 

“You do me too much honour; but my 
knowledge of English does me no credit, as 
I live in England most of the year. I always 
spend my holiday here with my parents, but 
I am head-waiter at the Café Sorrento in 
Bond Street.” 

Lady Chatteris started back with a stifled 
exclamation, which her limited stock-in- 
trade of good manners did not enable her to 
smother. Sir Dugald stared, while a slow 
smile began to illumine his features. The 
Colonel, being an English soldier and a 
gentleman, stood his ground, and strove to 
maintain an unchanged demeanour while 
he rejoined, “Do you ey | come home 
each year? Mostinteresting, | am sure, and 
most creditable.” 

Evelyn’s dark eyes were sparkling with 
fun, and when she could get out of earshot 
she drew the chagrined Dolly upon a seat 
beside her. 

“ How delightful! I never wish to see a 
more interesting dramatic performance than 
that! The Colonel’s face is a study; and 
what a wonderful difference in the intona- 
tion of his last sentence! Oh, to sketch 
that group! Why did he say ‘most 
creditable’? Why should it be more 
creditable for a waiter to see his friends 
than for anyone else? But the very word 
shows the social gulf into which the poor 
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fellow is immediately cast. No one would 
tell me it was ‘creditable’ to visit my 
family.” 

“T call it abominable!” retorted the 
indignant Dolly, conscious of a late interest 
in the dark-eyed Italian. ‘“ How dare he 
speak tous! It is simple effrontery.” 

“ Not at all,” rejoined Evelyn. ‘“ He did 
not push himself in, and only offered help 
which he alone could give, when he saw it 
was wanted. He could not proclaim on the 
top of Generoso, ‘I am a waiter at the Café 
Sorrento,’ without rhyme or reason. But 
the others are edging away from him. Of 
course they would.” 

“ Now,” I thought, “is an opportunity for 
the Social Democrat to distinguish himself ” ; 
but he was gone. 

The waiter and “the Enthusiast,” as I 
mentally named Mr. Brooke, were indeed 
left alone together at one end of the boat, 
but the latter seemed deep in conversation, 
and apparently had no intention of “edging 
away’ from the poor cicerone. Meanwhile 
the Chatteris pair and the Colonel formed 
a shocked conclave at the farther end. 

“How very awful!” the Colonel was 
ejaculating. ‘’Pon my life, one cannot be 
too careful.” 

“No, indeed!” bristled Lady Chatteris, 
spreading out her feathers like an angry 
hen. ‘“ How dare he address us! taking 
advantage of our ignorance! and presuming 
so far as to monopolise my Dolly!” 

“As to that, my dear,” observed Sir 
Dugald, “ I must say it was chiefly we who 
addressed the fellow; and I always told 
you that if he was a count or a marquis I 
didn’t think much of it. These foreigners 
are all alike. If you listen to me, another 
time, you won’t be let in for making your- 
self ridiculous.” 

“Oh, of course it’s my fault,” responded 


The Colonel saw the 


the outraged dame. 
impending, and 


matrimonial squabble 
hastened to intervene. 

“Tt reminds me of a frightful thing that 
happened to a friend of mine, old Lord 
Fotheringham, a staunch Conservative, 
exclusive to the last degree, but uncom- 
monly chatty and sociable with his equals. 
He met a fellow in Paris—knew him 
perfectly, and saw the fellow knew him. 
Well-groomed, good-looking, and all that 
sort of thing. Fancied he had met him at 
Marlborough House. They met two or 
three times in the Rue de Rivoli, and at 
last Lord Fotheringham stopped. ‘ Pardon 
me,’ he said, ‘I know your face, and I 
see you know me; but, for the life of me, I 
can’t remember your name.’ The fellow 
turned very red, and did not take the hand 
the other held out. ‘Iam the head-waiter 
at your lordship’s club, the ‘“ Empyrean,”’ 
he replied. There was a shock for Lord 
Fotheringham. Frightful! Frightful! I 
don’t know what we’re coming to!” 

The Colonel shook his head and mused 
in a gloomy reverie. 

“Ah, what indeed?” responded Lady 
Chatteris, apparently not quite realising 
that the anecdote had no particular bearing 
on the growth of the democracy. Her 
question was answered in a practical form 
by the rapidly nearing quay of Lugano. 
All around the lake the mountains glowed 
in luxuriance of autumn colour ; beyond the 
little town, ridge above ridge rose palely 
against the sky. Monte Generoso behind us, 
on its own arm of the lake, was still wrapped 
in cloud. 

We separated—some of us with added 
food for thought; but I observed that no 
one took leave of the Italian excepting the 
Enthusiast with the far-off look in his 
eyes 
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Remarkable Russian Railway Pro- 
jects 


Ir is, of course, difficult to say whether or not 
the Russian Government is using the present 
engagements of England, and the fact that 
British statesmen are fully occupied with South 
African affairs, to hasten on her projects in Asia 
Minor and Persia. Be this as it may, it would 
seem that the Tsar’s advisers have been lately 
displaying considerable energy in extending 
Russian interests both in the dominions of the 
Shah and of the Sultan. This will be most 
clearly seen if we look at the railway projects 
which the Russian ambassadors in Constanti- 
nople and Teheran have been forcing forward. 
The railway which crosses the Caucasian 
isthmus from the Black Sea to the Caspian is 
taken by Russia as her base. At the present 
time a branch of this line runs from a little east 
of Tiflis, the Caucasian capital, to the world- 
famous fortress of Kars. It is now proposed to 
join Kars with the Black Sea at Batoum, and 
already the completed surveys for this important 


strategic railway have been passed by the 
Russian Minister of War, General Kuropatkine. 
A further branch of this railway will run south 
from Alexandropol to the Persian frontier, a little 
east of Mount Ararat, and already the levellings 
for this line have been begun. But more 
important than these branch lines is the system 
of railways for which Russia has obtained a 
concession from the Shah. From the Russian 
frontier, near Ararat, a line will be run almost 
due south to Tabriz, the commercial capital of 
Persia, and thence in a south-easterly direction 
to Teheran, the Government capital. A branch 
line from the Persian port of Resht on the 
Caspian will be built to join this main line. In 
this way Northern Persia will be rendered more 
accessible to the growing trade of the Caspian 
and of the Trans-Caucasian provinces. In Asia 
Minor Russia’s plans are more far-reaching still. 
From Kars a line will be run almost due West 
across the Turkish frontier to Erzeroum and 
Kharput, two cities of considerable trading 
importance. From Erzeroum a line will be 
built to the ancient city of Trebizond jon the 
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Black Sea, and from Trebizond will be continued 
along the Euxine littoral to Sinope, Kastamuni, 
and Heraklea, a place within ten hours’ sail of 
Constantinople. This Black Sea railway will be 
one of supreme commercial and military impor- 
tance. The northern vilayets of Asia Minor are 
rich in tobacco, wine, olives, and other fruits, and 
the mineral wealth of the mountains of the near 
interior is enormous. The Russian Government 
do not profess to begin these huge undertakings 
themselves; they will be financed and managed 
by syndicates of Russian capitalists, but there 
can be no doubt that after these systems are 
built Russian influence in Northern Persia and 
in Northern Asia Minor will be supreme. No 
one can deny that the railways will result in the 
opening up of a new era of prosperity for those 
regions through which they will pass. As a 
wealthy German syndicate partly owns and 
manages the existing Anatolian railways, it will 
be interesting to watch whether the extension of 
Russian railways will result in political compli- 
cations between Russia and Germany.—-«. A. M. 


Colonisation of Siberia 

Durtine the past ten years the colonisation of 
the Siberian continent has made vast progress. 
In 1890 the Russian dominions in Asia, with an 
area almost double that of the continent of 
Europe, did not exceed six millions, an insignifi- 
cant population when one remembers that 
Siberia has been in Russian possession for one 
hundred and fifty years. It was not until 1894 
that the attention of Russian colonists was 
directed to the magnificent wheat lands of 
Siberia. Between 1894 and the close of 1899 
900,000 persons emigrated thither from the 
congested districts of European Russia, a yearly 
average of 150,000. But it is only since the 
Siberian railway was commenced that emigra- 
tion has assumed really startling proportions. 
During the years 1898 and 1899 over 450,000 
persons used the western sections of this line 
to settle in the provinces of Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Yeniseisk, and Akmolinsk, and it is computed 
from the arrangements which the Government 
have made for the care of emigrants that in this 
year the tide of emigration will still further 
swell. Small towns are rapidly springing up 
along the line; some of them, which ten years 
ago were insignificant villages, are now important 
places of ten and fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
It is only fair to state that the Government are 
working hard to supply this rapidly increasing 
population with schools and churches. The 
Holy Synod has a special fund at its disposal for 
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the supply of priests to remote communities, 
and travellers in Siberia seldom meet with a 
village which has not a neat church. Another 
step in advance has been the extension to 
Siberia of the system of jurisprudence prac- 
tised in European Russia. Until last year the 
police of Siberia were supreme, and punishment 
by administrative order and without trial was 
quite usual. The jury system has now been 
introduced, to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned.—w. A. M. 


Arbor Day among the Latin Tombs 

Rome, the mother of nations, taking a leaf 
from Young America’s book, has inaugurated 
throughout Italy a day for the planting of trees 
by the youth of the public schools. The Minister 
of Public Instruction forwarded the idea, and 
the Queen smiled upon it. The place selected 
for the Roman schools’ planting was the land 
adjoining the Latin Tombs, about a mile and 
a-half outside Porta San Giovanni. The site 
and the spirit with which this modern American 
custom was grafted here had an aroma of some 
old pagan festival. It was as if the old Ambar- 
valia were masquerading in modern clothes. 
The day was so luminously bright that every 
tower and aqueduct was drenched with golden 
sunshine and fairly radiated colour. On the 
Sabine range glistened a mantle of fresh snow. 
The Alban hills were blue against the far horizon, 
and, close at hand, the brilliant pennons of the 
Italian cities fluttered from tall masts which, 
with spreading palm-trees, bordered the yellow- 
sanded carriage-way to the spot selected for the 
new tree cult. The stand erected for the Queen 
and the Princesses was garlanded with ever- 
greens and oranges, and hung with a sixteenth- 
century tapestry representing Diana’s Chase. 
In front of this pavilion were tall pennons sur- 
mounted by the Roman eagles, bearing the 
inscriptions : 

“Let us make the new generations in love with 
the fields ”’ ; 
and— 

“* May we instruct sufficiently—Educate as far as 
it is possible.” 
Before the pennons stood cane tripods wreathed 
with grape-vines bearing opulent clusters of 
purple and white grapes. Pomona and Vertum- 
nus seemed to join hands and laugh across the 
mysterious noli me tangere undulations of the 
campagna. 

Holes had been dug beforehand, and five 
hundred shrubs of laurel, pine, and oak, 





prepared, under Cav-Palice, the able director 
of Roman public gardens, to be thrust into the 
ground by eager young hands. 

From seven o'clock in the morning little 
schoolboys, growing lads, and their respective 
teachers, and three military bands, were muster- 
ing at the city gate. When the five thousand 
representatives from the male schools were 
marshalled in file they marched out to the 
Latin Tombs. Two thousand girls went by 
train. Each school wore the distinctive badge 
of a daisy, a bunch of violets, or a knot of ribbon. 
When smiling Queen Margaret and the two 
pretty Princesses arrived with their flashing 
scarlet liveries, they seemed to accentuate the 
gaiety of the scene. The Minister of Public In- 
struction, and a girl from each school dressed in 
white, presented bouquets to her Majesty, which 
were gracefully heaped on the royal carriages. 
After Sig. Baccelli’s short speech to the Queen, a 
trumpeter sounded the signal and the chorus for 
the Feast of Trees, music and words composed 
for the occasion, at first faint as the rustle of 
leaves, then stronger, rang out from seven 
thousand young throats. While this was being 
sung, students from the University, the Techni- 
cal Institute, and the Agricultural School, under 
the direction of foresters, simultaneously planted 
the five hundred trees. Then the schools 
marched in ranks past the Queen, a fluttered, 
merry, laughing, giggling procession of young 
humanity, whose pale, sallow cheeks showed 
that this feast of the fields had been initiated 
none too soon.—w. A. T. 


Canada and the Transvaal War 


THE war in South Africa is having much the 
same effect at Ottawa as at Westminster. 
During the session of 1900 all legislation likely 
to provoke party conflict has been postponed, 
and, apart from the measures arising out of the 
war, little but routine business will this year 
come before the Canadian Parliament. The 
Ottawa Government, unlike the governments of 
the various Australian provinces, despatched the 
two contingents to South Africa without waiting 
for the sanction of Parliament, trusting to the 
House of Commons to vote the money necessary 
to meet the outlay, as soon as it came together 
in ordinary session in February. There was no 
precedent for the Government thus incurring a 
large expenditure without the sanction of Par- 
liament; but when the House assembled it 
accepted without demur or question the ex- 
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planations of the action of the Government 
which were laid before the House in the digni- 
fied and patriotic speeches of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Sir Richard Cartwright. To call Parliament 
together would have involved some delay. The 
Government decided on prompt action, and 
within about three weeks after the acceptance 
of the offer of Canadian troops. the foot con.in- 
gent for South Africa had sailed from the 
St. Lawrence. Soon after Parliament assembled 
it voted £2,000,000 to defray the cost of the 
contingents, and the Government further an- 
nounced that it intended to undertake the 
support of the widows and orphans of those Cana- 
dian volunteers who might be killed or die in 
South Africa. The term of office of the Laurier 
Government is now drawing to an end. There 
may be an election any time this year; but 
whatever may be the fate of the Laurier 
Administration as the result of this approaching 
appeal to the constituencies, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
first Administration will always mark an era in 
the history of the relations between Canada and 
the Mother Country. First came the preferential 
tariff of 1897, next Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s enthu- 
siastic reception in England at the Jubilee. After 
the Jubilee came the penny post between Great 
Britain and most of the colonies, due largely to 
the initiative of Canada; and. finally, in the 
closing months of the Laurier Administration, 
the sending of the Canadian contingent to South 
Africa and the manifestations of devotion to the 
Mother Country which the war has aroused 
from Sydney Head on the Atlantic to Van- 
couver on the Pacific Coast. English people are 
not so familiar with Canadian history as could be 
wished ; but no child now in school in England 
is ever likely to forget the name of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, nor its association with the new epoch 
in Canadian history.—k. P. 
Etruscan Notation Still in Use in 
Italy 


It is an extraordinary fact that the Chioggia 
fishermen to this day do not write out their 
ship accounts in our numerals, but in the 
Etruscan notation, or at least in signs that have 
the closest resemblance to this obsolete language. 
They cannot count beyond one thousand. When 
this figure is arrived at they begin to enumerate 
afresh. Sometimes, but even this not always, 
the sum total is written in Arabic figures, but 
the items are invariably entered in these pre- 
historic signs.—H. z. 
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BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 





An Automatic Shoeblack 


Some automatic machines serve 
no useful purpose, but this cannot be 
said of the mechanical shoeblack 
just described in “ La Nature.” At 
the base of the machine are three 
openings, into which each foot is 
inserted in turn after placing the 
necessary coin in the slot. In the 
first opening the mud or dirt is 
rubbed off, in the second the boots 
are blacked, and in the third they | 
are polished. The complete process 
occupies a minute and a-half. The 
apparatus is worked electrically, the | 
brushes being fixed upon an axle | 
which is put in movement byasmall | 
electric motor, which is started when 
the coin is inserted. The machine 
will be fixed in waiting-rooms, rail- 
way stations, and other public places, 
and it will certainly supply a long- 
felt want. 





A Detachable Motor-wheel 
for Vehicles 
OnE of the latest and most original 


inventions in connection with me- 
chanical means of locomotion is the 














MOTOR-WHEEL ATTACHED TO A LIGHT WAGGON 





motor-wheel shown in the accompanying illustration 
from the “Scientific American.” The wheel may be 
regarded as a mechanical horse or a locomotive, for it is 
intended to pull carriages. It cannot stand alone, but 
must be attached to a carriage or waggon, and it serves 
to support a part at least of the load which it draws. 
The driving power is obtained by a gasoline motor 
attached to one of the forks, while two tanks containing 
a supply of the oil is borne by the other fork. One 
advantage claimed for the wheel is that no reversing 
mechanism is necessary, the motor always running in 
the forward direction. When it is desired to drive the 
vehicle backwards, the motor-wheel is simply turned 
completely round in the steering socket and the motor 
started. The wheel is made in different sizes, from one 
horse-power, suitable for a bicycle, up to four horse-power 
for a carriage, or ten or more horse-power, suitable for a 
dray or truck. 








The Wettest Hours of the Day 


Dr. R. H. Scorr, who was until recently the Chief of 
AN AUTOMATIC SHOEBLACK our Meteorological Office, has made a detailed examination 














of the records of the fall of rain in each of the 
twenty-four hours of the day, in order to find out 
which are the driest and which the wettest hours 
in different parts of the British Isles. The results 
show that in the west the heaviest rains occur in 
the early morning hours, and the least rain in the 
early afternoon. In the east, and also at inland 
places, the heaviest rains occur in the afternoon. 
The records as a whole show that everywhere in 
ourislands the hours from about ten o'clockin the 
morning to noon are drier than the rest of the 
day ; hence, though the warmest time of the day 
is in the early afternoon, invalids would be less 
likely to get wet if they went out in the morning 
than they would in the afternoon. 
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minutes. The time of total eclipse at Ovar in 
Portugal will be 3.28 p.m. ; at Alicante, on the east 
coast of Spain, the eclipse will occur at 4.11 P.M. 
local time ; and at Algiers it will happen at 4.31. 
The chances of fine weather are good at the two 
last-named places, and several parties of 
astronomers will set up their instruments 
there in order to make visual and photographic 
observations of the eclipse. A total eclipse of 
the sun will not be observable in the British 
Isles until 1927. 


The Composite Nature of Atoms 


For many years chemists have held the view 
that every elementary substance is made up of 
atoms of a particular 
kind. According to this 
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The Forthcoming Eclipse of the Sun 


THE total eclipse of the sun which will oceur on 
May 28 affords a good opportunity to people 
who are able to make a journey to Spain or 
Portugal of witnessing one of the most impres- 
sive of the sights of Nature. The track of the 
eclipse on this side of the Atlantic is shown in 
the accompanying map, adapted from one pub- 
lished by the “ Nautical Almanac” office. At 
all places within the limits of the dark strip the 
sun will be totally obscured by the dark body of 
the moon, the duration of eclipse being some- 
thing between a few seconds and a couple of 
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gold consists of an im- 
mense number of atoms 
of gold; so that, how- 
ever minute a particle 
was taken, or however 
minute a particle was 
conceived, it would be 
a particle or atom of 
gold, and nothing but 
gold could be obtained 
from it by any means. 
Though this atomic 
'| theory lies at the foun- 
dation of modern che- 
mistry, researches by 
Sir Norman Lockyer 
and Professor J. J. 
Thomson have lately 
thrown doubt upon it, 
and have indicated that 
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—— gation or movement 
would be different. 
Similar differences 


would produce atoms of other elements. The 
evidence thus brought forward has led to a 
revival of the pet idea of the alchemists that it 
may be possible to convert one element into 
another; for if the atoms of elementary sub- 
stances consist of a primordial kind of matter 
arranged or moving in a particular way, 
then one substance might be changed into 
another by changing the arrangement or move- 
ment. There is little probability of this 
transmutation of metals or of other elements, 
but in the light of recent researches the 
result can hardly be said to be altogether 
impossible. 
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The Winchester Bushel of Brackley 


THERE are several forms [f 

of orthography in the early | 
use of the word bushel. Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray of Oxford 
gives many, amongst them 
the following: “ bus(s)chel, 
buisshel, buysshel, boussel, 
boyssehel, buyschel, bus- 
shel(le). The Middle Eng- 
lish form being—boyschel, 
and buyschel; the Old 
French—boissiel, el, buis- 
siel, boiste —a box.” 

The measure known as 
“the Winchester Bushel”’ 
may have had its origin 
from the fact that the 
Saxon standards were kept 
at Winchester prior to A.D. 
950. During the Norman 
era they were removed to OR THE 
Westminster, and were in : 
the custody of the king’s 
chamberlains, at the Ex- 
chequer. The Winchester 
bushel, the oldest example 
known, was one of the stan- 
dard measures of Henry vt, 
and contained 2150-42 cubic 
inches. It is in use in 
Canada and the United 
States of America to-day. 
The Imperial bushel for 
Great Britain, adopted in 
1826, is a little larger, and 
has a capacity of 2218°192 
cubic inches. The Brack- 
ley bushel is dated 1670, 


being acquired by the L bai 
Corporation in the reign of Drawn by] 


Charles 1. 

Mr. Councillor T. K. 
Curtis, of Brackley, writes 
that ‘the bushel and the other measures have 
for the past twenty years been kept in the 
Town Hall; but for many years previously they 
were put away in the cellar of the High 
Steward—as he was designated in the old 
corporation days—but who is now known as 
the Town Clerk.” Mr. Curtis adds: “ It is fair 
to assume that at one time they were kept in a 
chamber inside the Market Cross—a place used 
in earlier times for the settlement of agricul- 
tural or commercial disputes. The old Brackley 
Cross was taken down in 1705.” 

The town of Brackley is an ancient one. 
Tradition tells of it as being a place of con- 
siderable importance as far back as the Saxon 
period. King Jobn endeavoured to negotiate 
with his barons, who were assembled at Brackley, 


in 1215, by despatching the Archbishop of 
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THE OLD STANDARD MEASURES 
THE BOROUGH OF BRACKLEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Canterbury and the Earl of Pembroke from 
Oxford, at which town he was staying. At the 
conference the barons presented a schedule 
founded on and comprising the ancient laws 
ot the kingdom—since known as Magna 
Charta. The result was unsuccessful, and the 
barons marched on Northampton. 

About the year 1264 Henry m1 appointed 
commission to treat at Brackley with Simon de 
Montfort respecting the differences with his 
barons, but this attempt was a failure. 

At the time of the civil wars several stirring 
scenes were enacted here. 

To-day a new opportunity has been given to 
the old borough. The Great Central Railway 
has built a station, and thus has brought it 
into closer touch with London. 

W. P. 























Varieties 


Not in the House 


* Has your husband given his vote?” was 
the question of an eager canvasser towards the 
close of an election. “I don’t think,’ was the 
bewildered answer, “ that he has anything of the 
kind in the house.” 


Crawfish or Crayfish 


Tn the article which appeared in the January 
number of The Leisure Hour, called “ A Leisure 
Hour with my Great-great Grandmother’s Cook- 
ery Book,” the question was asked, is there any 
difference between a crawfish and a crayfish ? ” 
A correspondent sends us this answer: 

Crayfish is a fresh-water crustacean, about 
three times the size of a prawn. Crawfish is a 
sea-water crustacean, about the size of a lobster. 
Crayfish are sold by the dozen ; crawfish singly. 

Above I found (I think) in “ Notes and Queries.” 
Some years after, in Geo. A. Sala’s “ Paris Her- 
self Again,” I saw it stated that the French 
equivalents are écrevisse and langouste, but 
Mr. Sala did not recollect which was which. In 
Bellow’s French Dictionary, revised by the late 
Professor Belgaine, it gives écrevisse crayfish, 
langouste rock-lobster ; here, then, seems some 
confusion. Professor Belgaine’s knowledge of 
the two languages was extraordinary, as I know, 
from being a pupil of his.—J?. C. J. Nixon. 


“Cc. 0 &” 


Two country readers came upon the initials 
familiar to Londoners, “C. O. S.,’’ in Sir Walter 
Besant’s East-End story of “ The Alabaster Box,” 
and were puzzled by them. Said one, after 
reflection, “ Perhaps it means Criminal Observa- 
tion Society.” “Or,” added the other, “ Catch 
Old Sinners.” 


Landseer and his Brother Tom 


LANDSEER was born and bred a painter, for he 
was brought up in the atmosphere of art. His 
father, John Landseer, was an eminent engraver, 
and so from a child he was surrounded by every- 
thing that was calculated to foster the talent 
with which he was most eminently endowed. 
No wonder then that even as a child he began 
to develop that power which obtained for him 
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a world-wide reputation. At the age of six he 
drew from nature a bull’s head which was full 
of character and promise, and which would have 
been a credit to a boy double his age. His brother 
Tom, the engraver, was his senior, and a skilled 
draughtsman of animals; he had the highest 
appreciation of Edwin's work, and threw all his 
energy and talent into rendering it; and what 
with his renderings, and those. of Couzens, Gib- 
bons, Lewis, and the eminent living engraver, 
Stackpool, no man ever had such abundant cause 
for felicitation as Landseer. By their exquisite 
work his name became familiar as a household 
word. Tom Landseer resided for many years 
near his brother in St. John’s Wood, and was 
almost constantly engaged on engraving his 
brother’s works, not only up to Edwin's death, 
but for several years after. I well remember 
sitting by his side at the same table with 
Charles, the Keeper of the Royal Academy, 
a guest with them of Mr. Thomas Hyde 
Hill, Sir Edwin’s friend and executor. He, 
Tom Landseer, poor man, was afilicted with 
deafness. He had been talking very loudly to 
me, and I replied by writing on a slate which 
he always took with him. I wished to know if 
he had heard his own voice while talking to me, 
and had the temerity to write this question on 
the slate. He turned to me and said, “ Why, 
have I been uttering such utter nonsense that 
you should ask me the question?’ He was as 
remarkable for his amiability and his wit as for 
that distinguishing genius which made his repu- 
tation second only to his brother’s.—E. N. 
Downard. 


Landseer’s Dogs 

One charge brought against Landseer by a 
French critic is that he made his dogs far too 
human, and in this overstepped the modesty of 
nature. In some few instances this may be 
correct ; but where the subject is humorous this 
exaggeration would be perfectly justifiable, and 
in no instance where the subject is sad or even 
serious can this remark be applied to him. In 
this he showed his dramatic instinct, and in 
further defence of the wonderful human expres- 
sion to be found in the dog it has long been an 
uncontroverted fact that a dog is influenced by 
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his surroundings and becomes humanised or 
brutalised according to the treatment he receives. 
Lassie, a charming collie and pet of Sir Edwin, 
was as gentle as a lamb, and her expression might 
well recall Byron's line on Italian beauty, the 
high dame with “ soul within her eyes.’"” Human 
emotion in many of its aspects was constantly 
exhibited and in a marked degree by Lassie. 
He loved his dogs, and his affection, if I may so 
term if, was reciprocated sometimes with interest, 
and thus living together he saw more of this than 
his French critic —EH. Newman Downard. 


Mulready at Kensington 


Mutreapy hovered over one spot the greater 
part of his life—the neighbourhood of the 
Kensington Gravel Pits. Here he told me he 
and John Linnell shared a studio in 1812. Of 
the Life Academy, Leighton, Holman Hunt, 
John Burgess, Vicat Cole, George Smith, and 
Yeames were at a later time members; others 
might be added. Barlow the engraver was hon. 
sec., and here I used to meet Mulready of an 
evening for several winter terms. I recollect, on 
the night of the very day on which Etty returned 
from Rome, he went to his seat at the Life 
School of the Academy, such was the force of 
habit ; and Mulready was as regular in his visits 
to Kensington School and as persistent a student 
up to the end of his life. You might have seen 
him with his old cloak, accompanied by his son, 
who carried his portfolio up to the door where he 
left his father, to return for him later and accom- 
pany him home. His kindly occasional hints 
had a certain beneficial influence on the young 
men and were thoroughly appreciated by them. 
To one he said, “ I hear you are the painter "’ of a 
certain picture he described in the Royal 
Academy. “I am of opinion that when a man 
paints a good picture he ought to know it.” 
As the picture was rather skied, it was a slight 
consolation to find it was not too high for his 
notice. While at his work he sometimes would 
chat about old friends, and they would come 
back to him as a dream. “I remember well 
sitting just as we do now forty years ago with 
Wilkie, and the conversation turned on the same 
subject we are now discussing, and,” he said, “ we 
came to the same conclusion and expressed our- 
selves almost in the same words. It was on 
the strong individual character of the best art: 
that, however ideal the subject, this might be 
demonstrated from the works of Phidias, who 
would never think of making the two halves of 
a face in all its parts perfectly symmetrical—no 
two nostrils nor the ale nast, no two eyes, and 
so of the lips and chin.” “ Lawrence,’’ he said, 
“was fully alive to this fact and its importance, 
and consequently his last works were amongst 
his best.”” Alluding to the difficulties of hanging, 
it was no unusual thing for one member to sacri- 
fice himself to another at the annual show, he 
said. On one occasion Lawrence was greatly 
depressed at finding one of his portraits beside a 
very strong picture by Turner, the Blacksmith’s 
Shop. Turner most generously toned down his 
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Jire and thus got over a difficulty. At another 
time, when all works were sent in at the same 
time — outsiders as well as members—it happened 
that a work by Constable was condemned by 
the Council as being too green. The discovery 
was made and every apology offered to the artist 
but he said “No: as you have decided, so it 
must be, gentlemen.”—E. Newman Downard. 


Shakespeare at the Royal Academy 


WE shall not see Shakespeare at the Royal 
Academy this month. If he were one amongst 
us now, would he be found there? If for the 
first time he entered, what would he see with 
those interpreting eyes, what would he miss from 
his familiar vision? It were an interesting 
question, for Sir Wyke Bayliss not long since re- 
minded us, in “ Literature,” that Shakespeare 
never saw a landscape painting in his life. In 
the year that Shakespeare was born Michael- 
angelo died. Titian lingered for a few years, 
and Tintoretto a little longer still. But 
Raphael, and Da Vinci, Correggio, and Hol- 
bein, and Albert Diirer had all laid down their 
palettes and joined the silent majority. Claude, 
and Poussin, and Cuyp, and Rubens, and Van- 
dyke—Rembrandt, Murillo, and Velasquez had 
not been born. So that, roughly speaking, 
during the boyhood and early manhood of 
Shakespeare there was nota single painter of 
the first rank living in the world. 


What are they? 


A LADY correspondent asks what is the mean- 
ing of the expression, “ The toff who bearded 
beak and coppers,” which appears in the “ Story 
of the Alabaster Box ” (Letswre Howr, p. 388, 
line 6). We referred her question to a Master 
in Slang, who, disdaining dictionaries, has ven 
tured the following explanation : 

“ Toff”’—Fine gentleman. Deriv. from 
Aristophanes, a leader of ancient Greek society. 
Contracted to toffy, the finest of sweets; and 
finally shortened to toff as at the present day. 

“ Beak’’—Magistrate—so called from the 
magisterial office of the late lamented Earl of 
Beaconsfield, of Hughenden Mancy, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

“ Coppers”—Policemen. Deriv. from an 
ancient verb to cop or coop, and meaning to 
catch or enclose ; hence the modern significance 
of the term as applied to the guardians of law 
and order. 


Roberts and his First Bullet 


On July 14, 1857, Roberts was with the two 
advanced guns in the fight before Delhi. “I 
was helping the drivers to keep the horses quiet,” 
he says, “when I suddenly felt a tremendous 
blow on my back which made me faint and sick, 
and I was afraid I should not be able to remain 
on my horse. The powerless feeling, however, 
passed off, and I managed to stick on until I got 
back to camp. I had been hit close to the spine 
by a bullet, and the wound would probably have 





been fatal but for the fact that a leather pouch 
for caps, which I usually wore in front near my 
pistol, had somehow slipped round to the back ; 
the bullet passed through this before entering 
my body, and was thus prevented from pene- 
trating very deep.”—‘ Forty-one Years in 
India,” by Lord Roberts of Kandahar. 


Lord Clive and Wellington 

Tue Lord Clive who was associated with 
Wellington (Leisure Hour, p. 406) was the 
eldest son of the first Lord Clive, the famous 
Governor of Bengal. He succeeded to the Irish 
Barony on his father’s death, and was raised 
twenty years later to the British Peerage. In 
1798 he was made Governor of Madras, which 
office he held until 1803, It was the year in 
which the Earl of Mornington went to Calcutta. 
Wellington may be said to have “ coached” him, 
and in return Lord Clive expressed a strong 
wish that he should retain the administration of 
Mysore. In 1804 he became Earl of Powis. 
Born in 1754, he died in 18387. 


Temperance in the Army 

In 1887 Lord Roberts obtained the sanction 
of the Government of India to the erection of 
institutes for every British regiment and battery 
in India. The institute contains reading-room, 
recreation-room, and a decently managed re- 
freshment-room. Lord Roberts thus describes 
the change: “Canteens were reduced in size, 
and such attractions as musical instruments 
were removed to the recreation-rooms; the 
name ‘liquor bar’ was substituted for that of 
‘canteen,’ and that there should be no excuse 
for frequenting the ‘liquor bar,’ I authorised 
a moderate and limited amount of beer to be 
served, if required, with the men’s suppers in 
the refreshment-room—an arrangement which 
has been followed by the happiest results. At 
first it was thought that these changes would 
cause a great falling off in regimental funds, but 
experience has proved the reverse. With good 
management, the profits from the coffee-shop 
and the soda-water manufactory far exceed 
those to be derived from the canteen, and this 
without permitting anyone outside the regiment 
to purchase from the coffee-shop, or without 
interfering at all with local tradesmen.”’— 
Lord Roberts : “ Forty-one Years in India.” 


A Precedent 

It was mentioned in our recent paper on 
“Calcio,” the football game of ancient Italy, 
that its popularity was so great that when the 
famous siege of Florence took place, the starv- 
ing Florentines each afternoon played it in all 
the brilliant attire they could afford, to con- 
vince their enemies that they were not cowed 
by their enforced confinement. The “ Birming- 
ham Gazette ’ suggests that here is a precedent 
for the football at Ladysmith and Mafeking. 


Astronomical Notes for May 
THE Sun rises on the Ist day of this month 
at 4h. 35m. in the morning, and sets at Th. 21m. 


Varieties 


in the evening; on the 11th he rises at 4h. 17m. 
and sets at 7h. 37m.; and on the 21st he rises 
at 4h. 3m. and sets at 7h. 51m. The Moon 
enters her First Quarter at lh. 39m. on the 
afternoon of the 6th; becomes Full at 3h. 37m. 
on that of the 14th; enters her Last Quarter at 
8h. 3lm. on the evening of the 2lst; and 
becomes New at 2h. 50m. on the afternoon of 
the 28th. She will be in apogee, or farthest 
from the Earth, about half-past 2 o’clock on the 
morning of the 9th, and in perigee, or nearest 
us, at 6 o’clock on the evening of the 24th. 
Astronomical attention is being largely directed 
this month to the total eclipse of the Sun, 
which will take place on the 28th. The eclipse 
will be visible over the whole of Europe, nearly 
the whole of North America, and the north- 
western part of Africa, but the totality will be 
limited to a zone about fifty miles in diameter, 
which will pass from the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas in North America, 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the coast of 
Portugal, and after traversing the centre of the 
Spanish Peninsula, will pass over Algeria into 
Egypt, where the Sun will be centrally eclipsed 
at sunset. The duration of totality will nowhere 
much exceed 2 minutes, whilst the greatest 
on land will only amount to about 1} minute 
in North Carolina, about a quarter before 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, and nearly the 
same in the north of Portugal, about 4 o’clock. 
Probably, all things (especially climatic con- 
ditions) considered, the most eligible region for 
its observation will be the neighbourhood of 
Algiers, where the totality will last 1} minute, 
about a quarter-past 4 in the afternoon. In 
England the eclipse will be partial, lasting from 
about a quarter before 3 until nearly 5 o’clock ; the 
greatest phase (when nearly seven. tenths of the 
Sun’s diameter will be obscured) taking place at 
Greenwich at five minutes before 4. The planet 
Mercury will be visible before sunrise in the 
early part of the month, situated in the constel- 
lation Pisces, but will be at superior conjunction 
with the Sun on the morning of the 830th. Venus 
at the end of this month attains her greatest 
brilliancy as an evening star; she is moving in 
an easterly direction through the constellation 
Gemini, and will be in conjunction with the 
small crescent Moon in the early evening of the 
2nd. Mars still rises too short a time before 
the Sun to be visible. Jupiter is in opposition 
to the Sun on the 27th, and will be visible the 
whole night, situated in Scorpio and passing in 
the middle of the month due north of the 
large red star Antares in that constellation. 
Saturn is in Sagittarius, and will be due south 
at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 12th, and at 
2 o’clock on the 27th.—-w. T. LYNN. 


CorRECTION 


By an oversight, the name of the Chartist 
leader Harney, referred to in Mr. Baker’s paper on 
R. D. Blackmore (“ Leisure Hour ” for April, p. 518), 
was wrongly given as Hanvey. 
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Wives, Mothers, and Maids 


TALKS IN 





Remunerative Work for our Daughters 


LARGE proportion of people know so 
little about what is not their own imme- 
diate business that probably one woman 

out of four, selected at random from the wives 
of the ratepayers, could not tell that a Board 
school and an elementary school are the same. 
In an elementary school the elements of an 
English education are imparted free to the 
community, and very well imparted too, as a 
rule. The system is controlled by a Board of 
Education; hence both names. The name 
“elementary school’’ is supposed to have the 
more genteel sound. In Ireland, elementary 
education being under the control of a 
National Board of Education, the schools there 
are ealled national schools. Of certificated 
Board-school mistresses there are, according to 
a recent report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, in England and Wales, over thirty- 
three thousand, whose salaries are from £40 to 
£200 per annum, the average salary being a 
fraction over £80. 

The system of training begins usually with 
the pupil teacher, who in the country is four- 
teen, and in towns fifteen years of age, when 
appointed. Pupil tutelage has something to 
recommend it, and a good deal against it. <A 
small salary is paid from the start; £7 to £12 
in the first year, rising to £20 in the fourth. 
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COUNCIL 


The pupil teacher passes one examination 
annually during this period, the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination being that which stands 
before her in the fourth year. Those who dis- 
tinguish themselves at this secure two years’ 
subsequent free training at one of the training 
colleges. There are always more candidates 
than vacancies in the colleges; these fall to the 
competitors who stand highest on the examina- 
tion list. The pupil pays an entrance fee, and 
provides her own books ; the Education Depart- 
ment meets all the further expenses of her 
training. 

The Colleges are both residential and non- 
residential ; in the former the entrance fees are 
higher. In some colleges prizes and scholar- 
ships are available. Having gained her certifi- 
cate from the training college, the young teacher 
is quite certain of an appointment on her exit. 
About twelve hundred places in training colleges 
are available annually, while the number of 
pupil teachers now employed is over twenty-six 
thousand, in various stages of progress. ‘Thus 
not more than one in six or eight has any 
chance of college training, which, falling to the 
lot of the most highly qualified, proves of 
advantage to them throughout their entire 
future. 

The disadvantage under which ordinary 
elementary-school teachers labour is their lack 
of anything in the nature of academic training. 
Beginning to teach at fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, when they have neither the knowledge, 
the personal influence, nor the temper necessary 
to that success which comes of love of the work, 
inducing increase of the same, they “ worry 
through”: somehow, learning when they can, 
teaching when they must, the natural tendency 
of these dual duties being to induce in them 
distaste for their future calling, and in their 
pupils disrespect for the teaching craft. 

In other countries the pupil teacher as such 
is unknown; in even the most elementary school 
on the Continent each teacher must have had 
the full prescribed training, and must hold the 
brevet or diploma awarded by the State or 
an educational corporation. Four years given 
wholly to the acquisition of learning necessarily 
produce a much better result in many ways 
than the same length of time divided between 
teaching and being taught. Certainly some 
experience in the practice of teaching should be 
indispensable. But if one year of pupil teaching 
were compulsory, prior to the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship examination, the result would be better for 
all candidates. At present no period of pupil 











teaching is obligatory, though the majerity of 
candidates go through the four years’ course. 

To raise the standard of education means, 
with many, to add more and more subjects to 
the curriculum; but a very important element 
in the improvement of education would be to 
train the teachers better in matters other than 
book learning. We are the richest nation in 
the world, but we neither spend as much as 
poorer countries on the educational outfit of our 
teachers, nor pay them as well in proportion to 
the rate of living around them. 

One attraction attaching to elementary-school 
teaching is that a certain provision exists for 
superannuated or invalided teachers; another 
is that the working hours are not very long, 
while the system of pupil teaching renders the 
preparatory course comparatively inexpensive. 

To all intending school teachers I would 
recommend careful study of the art of voice 
production. No secticn of the community uses 
the voice to the same extent. Clergymen use 
the voice very rarely in comparison ; barristers’ 
work is intermittent, and involves considerable 
periods of rest; actors have all the intervals in 
which their fellow actors are filling their parts ; 
whereas a teacher’s speaking is almost unin- 
terrupted during school hours. Frequently two 
or three classes are going on in the same room, 
while the noise of the street, sometimes entering 
by open windows, has also to be contended 
with. Overstrain of the vocal chords, some- 
times resulting in total incapacity, is of frequent 
occurrence among teachers who have not been 
taught to produce the voice on scientific prin- 
ciples. Protracted speech with a minimum of 
strain is possible. One of the best authorities 
on voice production in the kingdom is Mrs. 
Emil Behnke, who will either give private 
lessons to school teachers for very moderate 
charges, or teach them in classes held at a con- 
venient centre. The value of this science to 
teachers is becoming widely recognised, but as 
yet no system has been established by which 
they can universally acquire it. Mrs. Behnke 
not only teaches the subject, but teaches how it 
may be taught. 

VERITY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Alix.—Have you observed the fourteen days’ 
tour on the Continent offered free in our adver- 
tising columns? A girl attending classes seems 
to have a specially good chance of winning the 
prize. The trip would afford you pleasant re- 
collections for many a day. My special desire 
is to go to Oberammergau this summer to see 
the Passion Play, but if the other opportunity 
came in my way I should appreciate it, I assure 
you. The tourist companies are like the writifig 
instrument associated with Dickens’s great novel, 
Scott’s great novel, and the bird of the Goddess 
of Wisdom. Can you read that artless riddle ? 


Wives, Mothers, and Maids 


Myra.—Salary-earning women, who some- 
times affect to call themselves bachelor women, 
usually live in boarding-houses, lodgings, flats, 
or residential chambers. Generally speaking, 
they are not very well catered for, and when 
they have their business to attend to it is diffi- 
cult for them to cater for themselves. Ladies at 
the head of homes and dwellings are unfortu- 
nately rather disagreeable as a rule, and contrive 
to render the establishments as unhomelike as 
possible by means of restrictions and inter- 
ference. Unfortunately, women in positions of 
independence tend to lack the gracious ways 
which would endear them to the community. 
But better times are coming. Itissaid Rowton 
hotels for women are in contemplation, and 
nothing could be better than these, provided the 
inmates be granted larger space than the lockers 
for their personal possessions. 

VERITY. 


Letters requiring answers to be addressed 
“ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, “ Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.c. 


EASY 


Since the simple discovery of the use of a 
little paraffin in the laundry has done so much 
to lighten the weekly toils of the wash-tub, it 
is strange that we have not heard more of the 
equally simple method by which American 
housewives lessen the really hard work of iron- 
ing. They take a smal! dise of beeswax (any 
woman who has no beeswax by her can prepare 
an even better substitute by melting part of a 
pure paraffin candle, and moulding a dise about 
one inch thick and two in diameter). This 
piece of wax must then be securely tied up in a 
cotton rag, three folds thick, with a bunch left 
to act as a handle. When the hotiron has been 
cleaned and is ready for use, pass this wax 
several times over its smooth surface, till 
enough has melted through the cloth to cover 
the iron with a thin coating of wax. Then 
gently wipe off as much as seems superfluous, 
leaving just so much as makes the iron run 
smoothly with the smallest possible amount of 
friction. It will not require half the ordinary 
exertion, and the iron will have no tendency to 
stick to the starched garment. 

Another very valuable hint to those who know 
the difficulty of “ getting up” beautifully glossy 
shirt-fronts is as follows: Let the carpenter 
make a VERY sMooTH piece of deal board, from 
one to two inches thick, just the size of a shirt- 
front, and slip this into each shirt before you 
iron the front. The saving of trouble, and the 
advantage of this smooth background, are only to 
be realised by exnerience. — G. c. 


IRONING MADE 
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The Fireside Club 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS 
On Spring 


1. “Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair.”’ 
Milton. (Sent by T. G. M.) 
2. “For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold, and fills 
The flower with dew, 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too.” 
Tennyson. (H. H. and many others). 
8. “ When life’s alive in everything.” 
C. Rossetti. (M. R. R.) 
4. “Spring is like the creation of cosmos out of 
chaos, and the realisation of the Golden Age.” 
Thoreau. (L. B.) 
5. “Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, 
come !”’—Thomson. (B. F.) 
6. “*Come, gentle Spring! ethereal 
come!’ 
Oh, Thomson! void of rhyme as well as 
reason, 
How could’st thou so poor human nature 
hum ? 
There’s no such season!” 
Thomas Hood. (B. C.) 
7. “The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our 


mildness, 


feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit.” 
Nash. (H. 0.) 


8. ** When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.” 
Shakespeare. (G. E. C.) 
. “Lambs in the meadows are at play, 
The sun danced when it rose to-day, 
And every bush of gorse around 
Burns, for God’s world is holy ground.” 
Nora Hopper. (P. H. B.) 


io) 


Our readers are invited this month to send im 
very brief quotations on “ Roses.’ Each to be 
written legibly on a post-card (only), no person to 
send more than one. A prize of Five SHILLINGs 
awarded for the prettiest. See rules below. 

The * Spring” prize is awarded to T. G. M., 
Sulgrave, Banbury. 


SIX GREAT VICTORIANS 
Fourth 


1. This meed, he taught, is only fairly won 
When truth is kept, and honest work well done. 
2. In this he found a never-failing store 
Of earthly beauty fraught with heavenly lore. 
3. Of Venice these he studied patiently and read 
The graven purpose of the mighty dead. 
4, Seen in his eyes of brightest blue, 
This speaks a tender heart and true. 
5. These follow ever, scorning earthly things, 
So shall the humblest soul arise on wings. 
6. He fled from this to a quiet vale 
Far from the traflic-crowded rail. 
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Reverence with insight, courage, faith, he taught, 
Word-music and word-painting both he wrought, 
And Truth not less than Beauty loved and sought. 


The initials of the six required words spell the 
name of a famous Victorian. A prize of Five 
Sms is offered for the best brief description of 
him in rhyme, mentioning these six words. 


A NEW COMPETITION 


The Editor will award Two Gurygas in prizes to 
the successful solvers in this competition, designed 
to encourage alike wide reading and happy guessing. 
Below, and continued in our next three numbers, 
will be found a series of twenty-six quotations from 
English literature. From each one word is missing. 
These words our readers are invited to discover, and 
when the four months’ series is complete the words 
may be re-arranged so that their initials will form 
a sequence familiar to every reader of English. 
Sources and authors of the quotations are not 
required, only the missing words. These must be 
sent in each month, on a post-card, and numbered to 
show the quotations they belong to. The quotations 
need not be written out. Optional words are not 
allowed. 

First of Four Instalments 

1. “Full many a . . . is born to blush unseen.” 

2. “ God Almighty first planted a . . . and indeed 
it is the purest of human pleasures.” 

3. “ After the sun is down and the west faded, the 
heavens begin to fill with . . . stars.’ 

4. “ Didst thou ever see a lark in a cage? Such is 
the soul in the body: this world is like her little 

. . Of grass.” 


Answer to Third of Great Victorians (p. 472) 
DICKENS 

Of perfect humour Dickens had the trick 

Without ill-nature: witness, “ Mr. Dick.’ 

His women are not always true to life: 

Fancy the “ Irrepressible”’ for a wife! 

None better knew that “all the world’s a stage.” 

Actors, like “‘Crummles,” move on every page. 

He read the slums of London like a book, 

And made its people live, like “Quilp” and 
“* Krook.” 

“Klijah Pogram!” Yankee-doodle-doo ! 

America he loved, and laughed at too. 

In “ Tapley,” “Weller,” “ Nipper,” “Noggs,” and 
** Smike,”’ 

He loved to show what loyalty was like. 

*Twas Dickens’ mission ever to expose 

Harpies and humbugs like the “ Spottletoes.” 
The prize of Five Sutures is awarded to Rev. 

I. R. Line, Christchurch Vicarage, Stone (Staffs.). 
Answers in the foregoing competitions must be 

received at the “ Leisure Hour” office before the 20th 

of the month. They must be addressed to the 

Editor, and marked outside “ Fireside Club.” 
Write very distinctly on one side of the paper. No 

papers can be returned, and private correspondence is 

quite impossible. 

















Our Chess Page 


SPECIAL COMPETITION FOR LADIES 


Eight Guineas in Prizes 


Brilliant Games Competition.—This com- 
petition is open until May 5. Five guineas are 
offered in prizes for the most brilliant amateur 
match games played anywhere in the United 
Kingdom during March or April this year. 


PROBLEMS 
No. 4. By R. TEercHMANn 


BLACK—5 men 
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WHITE—7 men 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


By H. F. L. MEYER 


BLACK—6 men 


No. 5. 
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WHITE—7 men 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


Correct solutions to the above problems will 
be acknowledged if received before May 21. 


Competition for Ladies.—As chess is now 
so much in favour with ladies, we have decided 
to offer Three Guineas in prizes exclusively 
for games played by them. ‘These prizes will 
be divided at the discretion of the judges, but 
the first will not be less than one guinea. 

Each game sent in must be headed by tho 
name and address of the sender, and full 
particulars of the circumstances under which it 
was played must be given—eg. the date, the 
place, and the name of opponent (not necessarily 
a lady). . 

No game played before October 1, 1899, will 
be eligible for competition. 

The last date for receiving games will be 


June 7. 


Problem-Composing Tourney.—We had 
hoped to announce the award this month, but 
the entries have been so numerous that we 
could not complete the work of adjudication in 
time. A full report will appear next month, 
together with the first batch of the problems we 
intend to publish. For solving these problems 
substantial prizes will be offered. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


We have received a copy of “The Games of 
Greco,” edited by Professor Hoffman (Routledge, 
1s. 6d.). The editor deserves the thanks of all 
chess players for adding so delightful a book to 
chess literature. To those to whom Greco is a 
name unknown we cannot do better than quote 
from the preface : 

“Greco was the Morphy of the seventeenth 
century, andit maysafely besaid that in brilliancy 
and fertility of invention he has never been 
surpassed. Of his contests over the board, 
unhappily, no records remain; but he leit to 
succeeding generations a legacy in the shape of 
a collection of imaginary games, which for 
vigour of attack and ingenuity of combination 
are unique.” 


In our report on the late Solving Competition 
the name of J. H. Snooks was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of those who had solved all 
five problems correctly. 

Some of the solutions by C. H. B. were written 
on both sides of the paper. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor “The Leisure Hour,”’ 56 Patcrnoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. 
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The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


FORTY PRIZES OFFERED 


19. Open to all Teachers of Elementary 
Schools in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and British Colonies. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST GROUP OF 
SIX ANECDOTES 


One Prize of a Guinea, Two of Half-a- 
Guinea, Four of Five Shillings, and Eight 
of Half-a-Crown. 

The anecdotes must be of some incidents in the 
teacher’s own knowledge. They may relate to 
parents or pupils, lessons, or play, or discipline. 
The teacher may send nom-de:-plume (for use in 
the event of publication), but the teacher’s correct 
name and address should accompany each set of 
anecdotes. No teacher to send more than six anec- 
dotes, though a smaller number may be sent. 

20. Open to all our readers who are amateur 
photographers. 

PHOTOGRAPHY COMPETITION 

One Prize of a Guinea, Two of Half-a- 
Guinea, Four of Five Shillings, and Six of 
Half-a-Crown. 

The Prize of One Guinea will be given for 


THE BEST FAMILY GROUP 


Cne Prize of Half-a-Guinea for 
THE BEST RURAL SCENE 
One Prize of Half-a-Guinea for . 
THE BEST SEASIDE SCENE 
Four Prizes of Five Shillings and Six 
Prizes of Half-a-Crown will be given for the 
best photographs, the subject to be left entirely to 
the competitor’s choice. 


The photograph must be absolutely the com- 
petitor’s own work. Amateur photographers only 
eligible. 

The prize photographs will be reserved for re- 
production and publication if that seems expedient. 
Others will be returned if stamped envelopes are 
sent, but we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
their safe return. 


21. Open to all our readers. 


THE BEST SYNOPSIS 
of Mr. Louis Becke’s new story: “ Tom Wallis.” 


One Prize of a Guinea, Two Prizes of 
Half-a-Guinea, Four Prizes of Five Shil- 
lings, and Five of Half-a-Crown. 


The story will appear in our pages from May to 
October. 
No synopsis to exceed two pages of foolscap. 


RULES 


1. Every competitor must cut out the Eisteddfod 
ticket, given on p. 13 of advertisements, and fasten 
the ticket to the outside of envelope containing his 
or her essay or photograph. 

2. All Essays and Anecdotes to be written on one 
side of the paper only. 

3. Anecdotes to be sent not later than May 25, 
1900 ; Photographs not later than June 12, 1900; 
Synopsis papers not later than October 19, 1900. 

4. Competitions to be addressed to the Editor, 
* Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster Row, London, e.c. 

5. To Colonial Readers Competitions 19 
and 20 are open. Prizes of the same value will be 
given to Colonial readers, provided that not less 
than twelve compete in any one class. Photographs 
and Anecdotes from the Colonies must be received 
at this office not later than September 18, 1900. 


Colonial Competitions 
RESULTS 


We regret that a larger number of our Colonial readers did not avail themselves of our previous offer 
to give them prizes of the same value as those given to British readers, provided not less than twelve 
competed in any class. In some classes there was no competition at all, and in others the work done 
was not of sufficient merit. We have pleasure, however, in awarding prizes in some of the classes. 


COMPETITION 5 
Essay on “ My Favourite Books’ 


’ 


Honourable Mention: 


Beatrice Parsons, 44 The Avenue, Balaclava, 
St. Kilda, Melbourne. 


COMPETITION 7 

The best copy, in water-colours or oils, of Mr. 
Frank Dadd’s Picture: “A Stranger in the 
Land.” 
Prize One Guinea: 

Mrs. IsaBeELLE PotktncHorne, The Gables, Veru- 
lam, Natal, South Africa. 
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COMPETITION 8 
MUSIC. Best tune for the hymn: “ Let us with 
a gladsome mind.” 
Honourable Mention: 
JaNE DryspaLeE Ure, Kensington Road, Norwood, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 
Arnotp Doane, Barrington, Nova Scotia. 


COMPETITION 16 
Best original piece for recitation 


Two Prizes: Half-a-Guinea each: 

Miss Annie B. Extarp, 5 Pitt Street, Redfern, 
Sydney. 

Mus. Arnotp Doane, Barrington, Nova Scotia. 
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